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CONTINENTAL BAKING CO., Cincinnati, Ohio 


“We're Operating 64 Ford Trucks, 
ranging up to 12 Years Old!” 


“Three of our Ford Trucks are 1934 models, 
one 1936 and one 1937,” wrote Mr. Smith 


recently. “The last two are tractor models. One has gone 
294,142 miles and the other, 485,189 miles, hauling loads 
of from 8 to 10 tons. These 9- to 12-year-old units are still 


giving us excellent service at low cost. We’re highly pleased 
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ra © Ssey fee the best of all means of maintaining low-cost delivery. 


and satisfied with our Ford Trucks!” 


Hundreds of other fleet operators, like Continental 


Baking Company, have found Longer-Lasting Ford Trucks 


And we feel very sure that today’s new Ford Trucks will 


set still better endurance and economy records . . . because 


they’ re still better trucks. 











ONLY FORD TRUCKS BRING YOU ALL THESE LONG-LIFE FEATURES! 









Your pick of power—the great V-8, the brilliant Ford SIX + new 
Flightlight 4-ring, oil-saving pistons + axle shafts free of weight-load 
—%-floating in half-ton models, full floating in all others + doubled 
frame siderails in heavy duty models « rolling-action, low-friction 


steering « big, self-centering brakes with non-warping, score-resist- 
ant cast drum surfaces . .. more than fifty such endurance features! 


No wonder that, year after year for over twenty years, Ford 
Trucks have far outnumbered any other make . . . just as they do 
today! The demand for new Ford Trucks is greater today than 
ever before! Hove you ordered yours? More than 100 different 
chassis-body combinations in the Ford Line... and a world of 
special equipment is available. See your Ford Dealer! 

















MORE FORD TRUCKS IN USE TODAY THAN ANY OTHER MAKE 








How you can do your. 


ORDER WRITING 


or any yiitan office paper work 


ON BLANK PAPER 


with Davidson Pre-printed 





Paper Masters 








This is a Davidson Pre-Printed Paper Master. 
It is supplied to you pre-printed with any of 
your standard office forms such as production 
orders, inventory lists, tabulating machine 
reports, combination orders and invoices, ship- 
ping documents, or any of hundreds of similar 
forms. 
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To issue multiple orders, merely type the in- 
formation directly on one of these Pre-printed 
Masters using a standard typewriter or other 
mechanical writing device. Signature can be 
added with pen or pencil if desired. 


Place the typed Master on your Davidson 
Dual Duplicator and, using blank paper, both 
the form and the filled-in matter are repro- 
duced simultaneously and in perfect register 

. a8 Many copies as you need . . . and all 
with one writing. 








This is the Davidson Offset method ...the duplicator . reproduces from offset plates 


method that gives you clear, distinct copies 
in black or any color you want . . . no fuzzy, 
indistinct characters . . . no broken lines. 
Each is a faithful reproduction of the original. 
Huge stocks of printed office forms are no 
longer necessary. .. just use blank paper...any 
color. And the process is exceedingly simple 
..fast...dependable...and very low in cost. 
~ Remember, the Davidson is a dual purpose 


as well as from type, electrotypes, and rubber 
plates. With it you can produce advertising 
literature in one or more colors, stationery, 
bulletins, envelopes, and dozens of other items 
er exceptionally high quality at low cost. 
And only a Davidson can give you all this 
in one machine. 


The coupon will bring you full details .. . 
no obligation. 


Davidson 


Davidson Manufacturing Corporation 

1024-60 W. Adams Street, Chicago 7, Illinois 
Gentlemen: I would like to know more about how 
I can expedite office paper work with a Davidson 
Dual Duplicator at Ba vidson Paper Masters. 
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CANADA 


TERS IN CANADA 4 


SARDY HOTELS 


MEXICO 


ACAPULCO, GRO.——HOTE.. EL MIRADOR. All-year para- 
dise. Good service & good food. Carlos Barnard, Owner-Mgr 
Rates: Am. $6.50-89.50 U.S.cy RM Friday, 8:30 p.m 











When in 
MEXICO CITY 


Stay at the 
"Oinele Redem” 
Built for Rotarians 
and their families 


For rates, reservations, etc., write 


Circulo Rodem, S.A.,Londres 15, 
Mexico, D. F., Mexico 























UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 
ALABAMA 


BIRMINGHAM——TUTWILER. 500 rooms. Direction Dinkier 
Hotels. Excellent service. Ira Patton, Mgr. Rates: Eu. 
$2.75 up. RM Wednesday, 12:30. 

ARIZONA 

TUCSON——PIONEER HOTEL. New. modern, 250 outside 
rooms, J. M. Proctor, Manager Rates Summer, $3-810 
Winter, $5-815. RM Wednesday. 12:15. 


CALIFORNIA 

SAN FRANCISCO—STEWART HOTEL. Down town on 
Geary St. above Union Square Chas. A. Stewart, Prop 
Rates, single with bath, from $2.75. Excellent cuisine. 


700 ROOMS °* RATES FROM $5 


The Palace Hotel 


San FR_ranctsco 
EDMOND A. RIEDER, General Monager 


ROTARY MEETS TUESDAY AT 12:15 
ROTARY CLUB OFFICES, THIRD FLOOR 

























In San Francisco... 
HOTEL 


WHITCOMB 


MARKET STREET at 8th 
500 Rooms from $3 
KARL C. WEBER 


President and General Manager 














————— 

FLORIDA 

MIAMI—ALMAMBRA HOTEL 119 S. E. 2nd st. Modern 
high class family tetei catering to refined clientele. 2 
piocks from down town “ Earle Spencer, Manager. 








(RM) Rotary Meets: (S) Summer: (W) Winter. 


FLORIDA—Continue4 


a THE 
_ COLUMBUS 
MIAMI'S FINEST BAYFRONT HOTEL 
HEART OF MIAMI 
: OPEN ALL YEAR : 





ROTARY: THURSDAYS, 12:15 





MIAMI! BEACH——MACFADDEN-DEAUVILLE. Directly on the 
ocean Florida's Most Complete Year-round Resort Hote! 
Cabana Club, Restaurant, Lounge. WwW. C,. Freeman, Mgr 


HOTEL HILLSBORO 


TAMPA, FLORIDA 
300 Spacious Rooms 
Standard Year ‘Round Rates 


From 
$3.00 Single—$5.00 Double 


S$. W. LILLIOTT, Manager 
Rotary Meets Tuesdays 12:15 














GEORGIA 

ATLANTA——-ANSLEY HOTEL. 400 rooms of solid comfort 
in the downtown section A Dinkler Hotel A. J. Crocy, 
Manager Rates: Eu. $2.75 up. RM Monday, 12:30. 


SAVANNAH—HOTEL DE SOTO. 303 rooms with bath and 


shower South's most outstanding hotel. Reasonable rates. 
Chas. G. Day, GM. Dancing. Swimming Pool, RM Mon. 1:00, 


ILLINOIS 





AMERICA’S DISTINCTIVE HOTEL 


1000 OUTSIDE ROOMS OUTDOOR DANCING 
RECREATION GROUNDS 


BATHING BEACH 
ram P J. Weber Manages 


ales. 
EDGEWATER BEACH HOTEL 


W. M. Dewey, Pres. 











HOTEL SHERMAN 
CHICAGO 
HEADQUARTERS —ROTARY CLUB OF CHICAGO 


for over twenty-five years 


Luncheon on Tuesday, 12:15 











LOUISIANA 

NEW ORLEANS—ST. CHARLES. Accommodations for 1,000 
guests. Direction Dinkler Hotels. John J. O'Leary, Vice 
Pres. & Mgr. Rates: Eu. $3.00 up. RM Wed., 12:15. 


MINNESOTA 


MINNEAPOLIS—HOTEL NICOLLET. 600 rooms with bath: 
3 air-conditioned restaurants; 3 biocks from either depot 


Neil R. Messick, General Manager RM Friday, 12:15 





NEW YORK 





Seeutenting NEW YORK’S ‘Only Private Pork 











HOTEL FES 
GRAMERCY 
PARK 


NORTH ‘CAROLINA 








SUNRAY PARK 


HEALTH RESORT 
HOTEL - SANITARIUM 





















GREE 0. HENRY. A modern notei 
designed for comfort. Direction: Dinkier Hotels. Leon 
Womble, Mgr. Rates: Eu. $2.75 up. RM Mon., 1:00. 


300 rooms. 





OHIO 
CINCINNATI—HOTEL GIBSON. Cincinnati's largest. 1000 
rooms—1000 baths, Restaurants and some guest rooms air- 
conditioned. Randall Davis. Gen. Mgr. RM Thurs., 12:15, 


TENNESSEE 

MEMPHIS—NOTEL PEABODY. “The South's Finest—vne 
ot America’s Best,"" 625 rooms with bath, downtown ioca- 
tion, air-conditioned. &M Tues., 12:15. 











Comment on ROTARIAN articles 
trom readers of THE ROTARIAN 


Vocational Service Can Work 
Believes RALPH H. ALTON 
Public-Utility Executive 
Governor, Rotary District 197 
Uxbridge, Massachusetts 
It would appear to me that the ar 

ticle by W. F. Fowlds, What Is Voca 

tional Service? [THE RorTArRIANn for 

April], is conclusive proof that Voca 

tional Service has a practical applica 

tion of the Golden Rule to business. 

Since all Rotarians are recognized as 
leaders in their individual vocations 
Rotary ideals would establish a philos 
ophy of setting an example in their 
business relations for others to follow 
In other words, “they would carry on 
their business as they would wish oth 
ers to carry on their business,” which is 
a business way of expressing the Golden 
Rule, “Do unto others as you would that 
they should do unto you.” 

In my Official visits to various Clubs 
in the 197th District, I have used this 
title as one of the subjects of discussion 
and received very favorable response to 
this interpretation of Vocational Serv 
ice. I am a firm believer that expres- 
sions of this kind can make Vocational 
Service better understood among Ro 
tary members and automatically ex- 
pressed in their business relations with 
the public and their employees. 


Barton Series Stirs Memories 

For Epwin J. ANDELL, Rotarian 

Fishing-Resort Owner 

Park Rapids, Minnesota 

Ding Hao, or Chinese for “very nice” 
going, on the Fred Barton series What 
Would You Do?, which started in THE 
RotaRiAn for April. The last conversa 
tion I had with Fred was deep in the 
Hukawng Valley in Burma. Fred was 
a lifesaver for us by bringing his clear 
cut views on various subjects to brains 
that had been dulled into a small orbit 
of jungle, monsoon, mud, and the Lido 
Road. 

Fred’s article brought memories of a 
few cans of “canned cow” given to a 
war correspondent who was burned up 
and out by a series of chow calls in 
China, Burma, India, and U. S. mess 
halls. Yes, I do mean Fred, and he was 
certainly trained down to the size of a 
bamboo slat, but quite able to sound off 
in the very lucid and colorful speech 
which is Fred’s alone. 

More power to THE ROTARIAN and ar 
ticles by Fred, from a Rotarian who had 
a few jungle days lightened by a corre 
spondent who did get back in the 
“bush.” 


Another Metric-System Vote 
From STEPHEN G. Ricu, Rotarian 
Catalog Publisher 
Verona, New Jersey 
Both the likely gains and likely trou- 
bles in adoption of metric weights and 
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ires are much smaller than either 
onents or enemies imagine [Adopt 
Vetric System?, debate-of-the-month, 
RoTARIAN for April]. We have got 
f many of the alleged vagaries and 
bles of our old system by decimaliz- 
- centesimalizing a few key points, 
by dropping intermediate measures. 
c dealers use yards and inches, 
tting feet; most of us use feet and 
es, omitting yards, rods, and fur- 
s: the gallon comes next to the bar- 
fluid measure and the hogshead 
been forgotten. The hundredweight 
1) pounds long ago replaced the old 
tal” of 112 pounds, and the “stone” 
4 pounds is not even found in text- 
tables anymore. 
changing over to metric equiva- 
ts. for most common uses the exact 
were not retained in other lands, 
would we be forced or even prob- 
willing to do so. Instead of trans- 
ing a size 15 or 15-inch collar to 381 
meters, we probably would have a 
In the same way after the change, 
hanics would use clearances, not of 
to .127 (to quote Henry D. Sharp’s 


‘ 


nple in his part of the debate), but 
would actually be 
king to slightly closer limits than 


Ss to 13—ar 


etofore. 
he actual time and effort to make the 
nge are grossly exaggerated by Mr. 
pe. I grew up with dollars and 
I shifted to pounds, shillings, and 
e when I went to South Africa in 
I shifted back to dollars and cents 
I returned home to the U. S. in 
It didn’t take long to get accus- 
money each time—nor 
get shifted to and from “imperial gal- 
’ used in South Africa. 
‘he difficulty of the change is just 
as much and as long in duration 


was getting accu 


ed to the nev 


istomed to the radio 

yn’s name WNBC instead of WEAF 
en that leading station hereabouts 
nged over in 1946. Let’s not imagine 
are mentally ossified. 


Adopt Metric System 


Urges WILLIAM C. FRISHE, Rotarian 
Professor of Chemical Engineering 
Grove City, Pennsylvania 

should like to add a few comments 
the Adopt the Metric System? debate- 
the-month [THE Rotarian for April]. 
(1) Practically everyone agrees that it 
uld be a good thing if all our weights 
nd measures were in the metric system. 
2) The only objection to national adop- 
mn of the metric system is the incon- 
enience to industry in such a change. 
In attempting to build (2) into an 
gument, Henry D. Sharpe, who op- 
ses the change to the metric system, 
tes the tremendous difficulty, with 
ttle profit, of changing tool and pipe 
pecifications over to metric units, and 
e difficulty of educating a people fa- 

iliar only with the English system. 
Most U.S.A. firms with South Ameri- 
an customers are very willing to trans- 
late any and all specifications into 
netric units if it will bring in some 
business. The cost of doing this is part 
of the business. In connection with the 
difficulty of educating the people: All 
engineers are [Continued on page 48] 
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panta Fe 





the more-to-enjoy route 





“See what I mean ? 
Giddy-ap, Pancho!” 





Our little friend has the right idea. 
No matter which one of our fleet of 
fine Santa Fe trains you ride, there's 
more to enjoy—more to see—more 
to write home about. A feast of fine 
Fred Harvey food and a feast for 
eyes whether you look for pepper- 
festooned villages, Indians in silver 
and turquoise, snow-capped moun- 
tains, or hell-for-leather cowboys. Yes, 


folks, that’s traveling —Santa Fe style. 


SANTA FE SYSTEM LINES. . . Serving the West and Southwest 
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Service Awards 





Improve employer-employee relations in 

our plant by using Personnel Service, 
Safety and Sales Incentive awards, 
created by Morgan's. Our design depart- 
ment will create your own award, for any 
purpose, at no eiiteation. 

Also a complete 
line of Trophies 
and Medals for 
all occasions. 

Send for full in- 


formation today. 
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Manufacturing Jewelers 
32 W. Randolph St. * Dept.R © Chicago }, Ill, 


CUT COPYING COSTS 


with this amazing new kind of 
reproduction unit in your office! 


*KMPECO 
PHOTOEXACT 


Copies Anything ! 
Even photos and 
printed matter! 


Letters, Pictures 
Blueprints, Checks 
Valuable Papers 
Records, Charts 
Financial Data 
Reports, Orders 
Clippings, Maps 
Contracts, Plans 
over 100 others) 





(1) APECO saves typing, copying, drafting 
time—makes permanent copies right from an 
ori inal, without a stencil, at less cost than a phone 

call! Single copy, 3 min.—extra copies l-a-min. 
(2) Prevents costly copying errors. Because it 
operates photographically (it is not a stencil dupli- 
cator) it cannot vary from your original. (3) Saves 
sending out for copies. APECO copies everything 
— including photos, which other equipment cannot 
copy. (4) Any boy or girl can operate APECO, 
“America’s most widely used photocopy equip- 
ment.’’No darkroom or technical knowledge needed 


FREE BOOK! MAIL COUPON NOW 


mame em mw le 

AMERICAN PHOTOCOPY EQUIPMENT CO. 
§ 2849 N. Clark St., Dept. FC67, 

Chicago 14, Ill. 

Send, without obligation, your informative 

§ 20-page illustrated book on Photocopying and 
@ its savings in time, money and labor. 
‘ Name 

Company 

Title.. 
@ Address. . 


§ City & State 
Beenveugvgsseeesanessees 
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WHAT are some of the 
Rotarian derives 
from membership in a Rotary 
Club? 

The enlargement of ac- 
quaintance with men whom 
one ought to know well. The 
development of many true 
and helpful friendships. 

Stimulation of one’s mind 
to travel in unfrequented 
channels of thought. 

Obtaining enlightenment as 
to other men’s work, problems, and suc- 


benefits a 


Cess. 

An opportunity to obtain a broad out- 
look on one’s business or profession by 
becoming acquainted with approved 
means for improving one’s own busi- 
ness from the standpoint of its contri- 
bution to the well-being of its employees 
and customers. 

The securing of help and inspiration 
to assist one in his efforts as an indi- 
vidual to participate more effectively in 
the activities which make the communi- 
ty a better place in which to live. An 
opportunity to learn the true meaning 
of “Service above Self” and “He Profits 
Most Who Serves Best.” 

In becoming a member of a Rotary 
Club, what obligations does a man as- 
sume? 

To measure up to the standards of a 
Rotarian; to serve when called upon; 
to attend Club meetings; to meet finan- 
cial obligations in the Club promptly; 
ete. 

What are the kinds of membership 
in a Rotary Club? 

Active, additional active, past service, 
senior active, and honorary. 

What are the qualifications for active 
membership in a Rotary Club? 

An adult male of good character and 
business reputation engaged as a pro- 
prietor, partner, corporate officer, or 
manager of a worthy and ¢*recognized 
business or holding an important posi- 
tion in an executive capacity in any 
worthy and recognized business; or act- 
ing as the local agent or branch repre- 
sentative of any worthy and recognized 
business, having entire charge of such 
agency or branch in an executive capac- 
ity; or an adult male person of good 
character and good professional reputa- 
tion engaged in any worthy and recog- 
nized profession. 

What is the duration of active mem- 
bership in a Rotary Club? 

Active membership continues during 
the existence of the Club unless termi- 
nated for reasons set forth in the Club 
Constitution or by the death of the 
member. 

What are the qualifications for addi- 
tional active membership in a Rotary 
Club? 

They are the same as those required 
for active membership. 





desarrollo de muchas ami 
tades verdaderas y lUtiles 
El estimulo para que la 


éCudles son algunos de lo 
beneficios que el rotario ob. 
tiene con pertenecer a 
Rotary club? 

El aumento de las relg 
ciones con personas a quien 





debe conocer bien E 


ideas del rotario_ recorrar 

sendas poco holladas del pe: 

samiento. Obtener una « 
prensién clara del trabajo, los pro 
mas y los éxitos de los demas. 

Una oportunidad para ampliar su o 
terio sobre su propio negocio o p: 
fesi6n mediante el conocimiento 
medios sancionados por la experien 
para mejorar el mismo desde el punt 
de vista de la contribucién que ést 
represente para el bienestar de emple 
dos y clientes. 

La obtencién de ayuda e inspiracio 
para guiar sus esfuerzos como individu 
con el fin de participar mas efectiv 
mente en las actividades en pro de | 
comunidad, para hacer de ésta un mejo 
lugar donde vivir. Una oportunida 
para aprender el verdadero significad 
de los lemas “Dar de si antes de pensa 
en si” y “Se beneficia mas el que mejo 
sirve”’. 

Al ingresar en un Rotary club ¢qu 
obligaciones asume el individuo? 

Cumplir con las normas propias de! 
rotario; ] 


( 
= 
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servir cuando se acuda a é] 
asistir a las reuniones del club; atende 
prontamente a sus obligaciones econ 
micas con el mismo, etc. 

éCudles son las clases de socios de u 
Rotary club? 

Socios activos, activo adicional, de se! 
vicio anterior, veteranos activos y hono 
rarios. 

éCudles son los requisitos para se) 
socio activo de un Rotary club? 

Podran ser elegidos socios activos lo 
varones mayores de edad que, adema 
de observar buena conducta y gozar di 


sana reputacién mercantil, se dediquen 


como propietarios, socios, apoderados 0 


gerentes, a cualquier negocio digno 
acreditado; o desempenen en tal nego 
cio funciones ejecutivas, con facultades 
discrecionales; 
con plena autoridad como agentes lo 
cales, representantes o directores de su 
cursal; o ejerzan una profesién inde 
pendiente, digna y acreditada. 

éCudnto tiempo dura la calidad d 
socio activo de un Rotary club? 

La calidad de socio activo durara 
mientras dure la existencia del club, a 


menos que se dé de baja al socio por 
razones expuestas en los estatutos del 


club o por el fallecimiento. 
éCudles son los requisitos para ser so 


cio activo adicional de un Rotary club? 


Los mismos que se requieren para ser 
socio activo 





These questions and answers are 
taken from Getting Acquainted with 
Rotary (Pamphlet No. 38 issued by 
Rotary International). If you want 
further opportunity to “read Rotary” 
in Spanish, you will find it in Revista 
Roraria, Rotary’s magazine published 
in that language. A one-year subscrip- 
tion in the Americas is $1.50. 








Estas preguntas y respuestas fue- 
ron tomadas del folleto No. 38-S de 
Rotary International 121 Preguntas y 
Respuestas, Un Medio de Familiari- 
zarse con Rotary. Si desea usted 
otras oportunidades de “leer Rotary” 
en espanol, las encontrard en REVISTA 
RoraRIia. 


o actten en su nombre 


i palate 
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THREE times president of the Chinese 
Institute of Engineers, Paut H. Hsv, 
President of the Rotary Club of Kunming, 
China, is now the general manager of the 
Hung Yu Engineering Company of Kun- 
ming. After graduating from Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology in 1914 he 
spent two years there as an assistant, 
then worked as a research chemist and 
as a chemical engineer in Buffalo, New 
York; Cincinnati, Ohio; and Chicago, Ili 
nois, before returning to h’s native China 
as superintendent and chief engineer of a 
soap and drug company in Shanghai in 
1922. 

WILLIAM Kiray, now a staff correspond 
ent for the Indianapolis, Indiana, bureau 
of the United Press, was at one time on 
the reportorial staff of the Toledo (Ohio) 
Blade. 

A former Rhodes scholar, Erwin D 
CANHAM began his journalistic career as 
a reporter for The Christian Science Moni 
tor in 1925. The next three years he cov 
ered the annual sessions of the League of 
Nations Assembly. Advancing swiftly 
from one editorial position to another, he 
has been editor of the 
Monitor since 1945. He 
covered the London 
Naval Conference of 
1930 and the London 
Economic Conference 
three years later, as 
well as the inaugura- 
tion of the Philippine 
Commonwealth Govern- 
ment and other Far 
Eastern assignments, 
Washington president of the National 
Press Overseas Writers in 1938-40, his 
home is in Waban, Massachusetts, 

W. Howarp Bateson, principal of the 
Jefferson Junior High School in Dubuque, 
Iowa, is a director of the Dubuque Boys 
Club, and has long been interested in 
practical citizenship training. He has au 
thored booklets on the subject which 
have been used in the Dubuque schools 

RoTARIAN readers will recognize the 
name of Epwin J. Becker, a free-lance 
writer, as it has appeared in these col 
umns before (February, 1946). His hob 
bies: fishing and hunting. 

The photo for this month’s cover was 
made in Maine by the late JoHN KABEL, 
one of America’s best-known pictorial 
photographers, who travelled the country 
from about the turn of the century. Suc 
cessful with black-and-white photography, 
he mastered color when it came in. A 
nephew is now carrying on, from studios 
in Dayton, Ohio, 
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Labor 
of 
Love 
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Maybe people ought to know more about people like Victor Virello. Let's see. Vic's been 
cutting hair in Palo Alto, California, for 30-odd years. Has his own fine shop, works 
six days a week the year around. But it's not in the Victor Barber Shop that you see him 
here. You see him in the local Stanford Convalescent Home where Vic shows up one Sun- 
day every month to clip the locks, bangs, and cowlicks of every youngster in the place. He 
has been doing it for 21 years—and doing it free! ‘'l take my pay in smiles," he says. A 
fellow barber who likewise knows a bargain when he sees it has been helping him for 15 
years. Perhaps it's only a coincidence, but Vic started this labor of love about the time 
he joined the Palo Alto Rotary Club . . . and that's one thing, Rotary, that his small 
customers know quite a bit about. Besides what Vic has told them, they see the whole 
Club of 100 men come out to the Home once a year and raise $1,200 to endow a bed. 
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Confucius Dream... and Rotary’s 


By Paul H. Hsu 


President, Rotary Club of Kunming. China 


G aeeiein said that within 
the four seas we are all brethren. 
He planted in the minds of the 
Chinese people thousands of years 
go the great ideal of world fel- 
wship. Our late leader Dr. Sun 
Yat-sen again predicted a world 
topia in advocating a Chinese 
democracy along the lines of 
‘Three People’s Principles. So the 
pirit of international coéperation 
uch as the United Nations and 
the United Nations Educational, 
Scientific, and Cultural Organiza- 
tion (UNESCO) is not at all new 
to the Chinese people, and is 
deeply rooted in Chinese history. 

But the world is not so rosy as 
our forebears thought. Despite the 
fact that many nations in the past 
half a century suffered two minor 
and two major wars, every one of 
them seemed to be fought on an 
increasing scale in manpower, 
magnitude, duration, and new 
weapons. The Sino-Japanese War 
brought Japan into ascendency 
with further aspirations, leading 
to the Russo-Japanese struggle, 
which again gave the Japanese 
more imperialistic outlooks and 
which became a detonator of 
World War II. World War I gave 
both the defeated and the vic- 
torious nations a new angle of 
heretofore-unheard-of political ex- 
periments and a new set of bal- 
ance of power resulting in a ter- 
rible conflagration. If another 
war should ever come, it would 
produce such devastation that 
only God knows. 

Let us ask ourselves, then, 
what is the underlying cause of 
wars among nations? The open- 
ing sentences of the Preamble of 
UNESCO ably say that it is due 
partly to the ignorance of each 
other’s ways and lives resulting 
in suspicion and mistrust between 
the peoples of the world which 
too often have all ended in war, 
and partly due to political “propa- 
ganda . . . through ignorance and 
prejudice, of the doctrine of the 
inequality of men and races.” The 
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If the friendlier world both envision is to be, 
then men of faith and goodwill must pioneer it. 


old method of making peace based 
exclusively upon the political and 
economic arrangements of Gov- 
ernments would not cure the evil 
of mankind in fighting another 
battle, and pressure of force alone 
would deter but not eradicate the 
ambitions of war lords. 

But a war lord, no matter 
whether he is from the East or 
the West, cannot wage a total 
war without his peoples. Here 
lies our hope of preventing future 
conflicts. 

To my mind, all human beings 
of this world in their inner souls 
are the same. All have a big 
heart, love for righteousness and 
justice, and an understanding of 
right and wrong. It is due to the 
differences in geographies, histo- 
ries, resources, and social and eco- 
nomic orders of the different peo- 
ples that distinct groups form the 
different nationalities. On the sur- 
face, they differ in many respects, 
but in fact they have much in 
common. 

When a man tries to under- 
stand a man of another country, 
a line of acquaintance is estab- 
lished. If more lines are secured, 
then a bridge of friendship is sup- 
ported, which will take the place 
of the road of suspicion, even- 
tually leading to a pathway of 
goodwill and service. From 
friendship grows the flower of 
understanding, and from mutual 
understanding we can create an 
enlightened world opinion for re- 
moving fears and threats. Thus, 
in time Confucius’ dream will be 
realized and all peoples of the 
world would come under a world 
federation of nations living hap- 
pily together as brethren. 

This is not a mere vision. It 
wil! come if we all will make an 
effort to reach that goal. The 





United Nations is a good sapling 
which the participating countries 
have planted for that glorious fu- 
ture of which we all are dream- 
ing. Now the UNESCO has a 
program whose purpose is to add 
water, sunshine, and fertilizer to 
this young tree. 

All this is beautiful! But the 
work cannot be accomplished in 
a day. We need volunteers and 
workers to carry on this impor- 
tant nursery work for a long time 
to come. We need men of un- 
wavering faith and confidence to 
persevere in this work of world 
reconstruction. 

Above all, we need pioneers of 
experience to set an example as 
to how this work can be carried 
out day by day with ever-increas- 
ing momentum Among these 
pioneers are the Rotarians all 
over the world. 


Rorary has now 300,000 mem- 
bers in 6,100 Rotary Clubs in 
more than 70 countries. Long be 
fore the recognition of interna- 
tional understanding as a basic 
factor in promoting world peace, 
Rotary has been doing the work 
of world fellowship through its 
Fourth Object, which reads, “the 
advancement of international un- 
derstanding, goodwill, and peace 
through a world fellowship of 
business and professional men 
united in the ideal of service.” 
Those 300,000 men constitute a 
tremendous force in all the coun- 
tries where the 6,100 Clubs are 
situated, and can serve as a pat- 
tern for creating real interna- 
tional goodwill. 

The responsibility is ours. Let 
us all redouble our efforts to build 
a lasting peace through our own 
practice and by helping UNESCO 
in its many difficult tasks. 


$Giey Cditniel, 









































To Survive We Must Serve 


By Arthur H. Compton 


Chancellor, Washington University 


BD oesovcn I am no historian, 


) 


I am confident that December 2, 
1942, will be added to the list of 
pivotal dates in the history of man 
on earth. It was on that day that 
a few scientists at the University 
of Chicago shared in the experi- 
ment, directed by Physicist En- 
rico Fermi, which set up a “chain 
reaction for the release of nuclear 
energy’ from uranium atoms 
Our eyes saw demonstrated the 
fact that atomic energy could be 
released for the use of man. 

You are familiar with the sequel 
—the bombing of Hiroshima and 
Nagasaki and the abrupt end of a 
war which experts had expected 
hardly to be over by Spring of 
1947. But epochal though such 
events were, the real reason that 
December 2, 1942, should be re- 
membered is that on that day 
there was a tremendous “break 
through” of the human spirit into 
a new and enlarged sphere of 
moral responsibility. 

Some people are alarmed. They 
are fearful that man’s knowledge 
is expanding faster than his moral 
sense. I do not subscribe to that. 
I believe that it is the plan of the 
Creator of our universe to shift 
moral responsibility to man’s 
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That's what the atomic discoveries mean. Ward off 


wars for 30 years and there may never be another! 


shoulders, but only as fast as he is 
able to take the load. 

What we call “conscience” came 
into being early in man’s history. 
The late James H. Breasted, dis- 
tinguished student of ancient 
Egyptian life, concluded this hap- 
pened about 3000 B.C. But what- 
ever the date, human beings had 
hitherto been creatures of their 
environment. After that time they 
progressively began to see pos- 
sibilities for shaping things of the 
material world to their needs. And 
each invention carried social im- 
plications. 

These often were obscured by 
elation or wonder, such as a child 
expresses over a new toy, but the 
true significance of scientific and 
technological advances lies in the 
degree it benefits many people. 
When, for example, man _ first 
learned how to make fire and his 
wonder or fear had passed, he 
simply used it for obvious pur- 
poses. But as fire making spread, 
it enabled more individuals to live 
together in larger groups and 
made possible articles to trade, 
which brought even distant peo- 
ple together in the peaceful inter- 
course of commerce. 

As invention has succeeded in- 
vention, the moral issue has 
evolved with increasing clarity. 
Should gunpowder be used as a 
weapon or a tool? Should print- 
ing and radio and television be 
instruments to pervert or en- 
lighten men’s minds? And now, 
atomic energy, the latest and most 
dramatic of man’s conquests over 
physical environment. 

How shall it be used? 


@ At 10, Arthur Holly Compton began 
his career in science with a paper on 
three-toed elephants. He played foot- 
ball at Wooster College, in Ohio. His 
proof that light is a form of matter 
brought him the Nobel Prize in 1927. 
When war came, he headed atomic re- 
search at the University of Chicago. Dr. 
Compton is now chancellor of Wash- 
ington University at St. Louis, Mo., 
where he is an active Rotarian. A sci- 
entist, he is concerned that laymen un- 
derstand what happens in laboratories. 


Already we have glimpsed some 
of its potentialities for prying into 
the secrets of human health. By, 
its magic, electric motors can be 
made to hum in deserts and in 
mountains lacking conventional 
sources of power. It is quite pos- 
sible that within a decade atomic 
energy may start to replace coal 
in areas of industrialized countries 
where fuel transport is difficult. 

But atomic energy also carries 
the power to destroy on an awe- 
some scale. When fire was in- 
vented, it made little difference 
whether one’s neighbor used it 
or not. But whether or not any- 
one on earth has atomic bombs, 
and what he proposes to do with 
them, now become a matter of 
vital concern to everyone. 

Fortunately, humanity has ten 
years of grace. It will take al- 
most that long for scientists who 
do not now have the secret to dis- 
cover it and put atomic bombs 
into production. So barring some 
stupid accident, it is probable that 
there will be no world-involving 
war within the next decade. It is 
the distant dates, 20 or 30 years 
hence, for which we must now 
take: precautions. 

Let us look ahead to, say, 1970, 
and visualize a World War III. 
Jet-propelled planes or rockets 
with atomic warheads will be sent 
without warning at each of the 
several hundred enemy produc- 
tion centers. No city of more than 
100,000 population will remain 
effective after the first hour of 
war. At least 10 percent of the 
attacked nation’s population will 
be wiped out in the initial blow. 

Rockets and planes from hid- 
den installations will carry the re- 
ply. Though the attacker’s citi- 
zens may have moved under- 
ground, his great cities and his 
surface production plants will be 
annihilated. If the United States 
is a party to such a war, its cities 
will be destroyed and about one 
out of every four persons will be 
killed. The winner in such a strug- 
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, | gain a hollow victory. He 
ntrol the world, but of what 

vill that be with civilization 

nd the population deci- 


prevent such a holocaust is 
allenge of our day. If we 
ird off a world war for the 
0 years, it is probable that 
will be no more war. What 
he done to get the world 
through this period of dan- 


ently I gave thought to this 
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proble m when asked by the 
United States War Department to 
prepare a statement outlining the 
conditions upon which depends 
the safety of my country. Five 
factors seemed to me vital to na- 
tional security, and they are: first, 
the armed forces; second, interna- 
tional political adjustments; third, 
basic national strength; fourth, 
relations with neigh- 
bors; and, fifth, world-wide edu- 
cation for peace. Let us consider 
each briefly and broadly. 

1. Armed defense. Of primary 
concern to any nation is the fact 
that no nation can protect its peo- 
ple from widespread de- 
struction and extensive 
casualties if war should 
come. Military prepara- 


economic 


tions may reduce this damage and 


by ensuring a destructive reply 


nay greatly reduce the probabil 
ity of attack. Perhaps advance 
preparation could bring eventual 
victory, but this would be only 
after we had ourselves been se 
verely injured 

Neither use nor elimination of 
the atomic bomb solves the prob 
lem. Before it was invented, we 
had destructive armadas of air- 
planes and supersonic rockets, and 
we now hear of yet more terrible 
means of mass destruction such as 
germs and land poisoning. Speak- 
ing as a scientist, I may say that 
the ingenuity of man to produce 
catastrophic devices has advanced 
too far for us to suppose that wars 
may be made free of serious dan- 
ger to mankind merely because 
we put under control our latest 
and most dramatic weapon 


2. Political adjustments. These 


WHEN fire was invented, says Dr. Compton, it made lit 
tle difference whether one’s neighbors used it. But whether 
or not anyone on earth has atomic bombs, and what he pro- 
poses to do with them, is a matter of concern to everyone. 
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are important, for they determine 
the framework within which the 
nations must work together. 

Let us hope that the United Na- 
tions will in time develop into a 
world government that can keep 
our international house in order. 
But let us beware of putting too 
great faith in mere political ad- 
justments as a basis for lasting 
peace. Not even the signing of 
the Constitution in the United 
States was sufficient to prevent 
the outbreak two generations later 
of a great civil war. Still less have 
treaties between nations—the 
Kellogg-Briand Pact, to name but 
one—prevented armed conflict 
when their interests have clashed. 

3. National strength If the 
United States is strong, the reason 
primarily is that Americans have 
come to depend upon each other 
in all aspects of our lives. We 
have learned that we can do many 
things together which if done sep- 
arately would be difficult or im- 
possible. 

Each part of the country makes 
its essential contribution to the 
total life. Industry and commerce 
are nation-wide. The press and 
radio do not stop at State boun- 
daries. If a flood causes disaster 
in the Ohio Valley, help from all 
the nation brings relief. If the 
economic life of Tennessee _ is 
handicapped by erosion and floods, 
a TVA development supported by 
the entire nation enables its peo- 
ple again to contribute their im- 
portant share to the nation’s econ- 
omy. 

The United States has enormous 
natural resources and tremendous 
industrial development. What 
makes them effective as a factor in 
national defense is unity of pur- 
pose and development. 

4. Economic relations. Not long, 
as the lives of nations go, can the 
United States keep military su- 
periority. Political agreements 
are unreliable safeguards. But 
economically the United States is 
the world’s greatest power. It 
now finds itself almost alone in 
the world in having what is 
needed for a vigorous industrial 
development. Europe and the 
Far East are short of food and 
shelter. The economy of many na- 
tions is weakened or shattered. 

What the United States can do 
to help the recovery of a war- 
devastated world may be limited, 
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yet that limited amount repre- 
sents the opportunity to make it 
an organic part of the life of other 
nations. 

If it does not give this help, the 
other nations will suffer through 
until they find a way to live with- 
out the United States. The re- 
sult will be a world divided 
against itself with ours eventually 
the minority and losing side. En- 
tering fully now into the world’s 
enterprise will, on the other hand, 
mean for Americans a greater op- 
portunity for growth; and as we 
strengthen others, we ourselves 
will have a double portion of that 
increasing strength. 

5. Education for peace. Herein 
lies our ultimate hope. Armed 
forces and the new political me- 
chanism of the United Nations are 
expedient means to cope with the 
problems of transition. They are 
to hold the dikes «until humanity 
can build the peace envisaged by 
UNESCO, the United Nations 
Educational, Scientific, and Cul- 
tural Organization. “Peace is not 
the mere absence of hostilities,” 














We're Living in the 
Atomic Age 


What that means was charted for 
Rotarian readers by Dr. Compton in 
an article that appeared hardly two 
months after bombs levelled Hiro- 
shima and Nagasaki. Now That 
We've Split the Atom, it was titled, 
and you'll find it in the October, 
1945, issue. Here are other articles 
to review as you reflect on signif- 
icance of atomic research: 

The Atomic Bomb: Should the 
United Nations Security Council Con- 
trol 1#?, a debate, November, 1945. 

The Atomic Bomb and the Price of 
Peace, by Sir William Beveridge, Jan- 
uary, 1946. (Old ideas of sover- 
eignty must be modified.) 

Ideals and The Bomb, by Abbé 
Ernest Dimnet, June, oad (Shrewd 
i nt. 

Atomic Power for Peace, by Samuel 
K. Allison, July, 1946. (Atomic en- 
ergy applied to industry and com- 
merce.) 

By-Products of the Atomic Bomb, 
by Raymond E. Zirkle, August, 1946. 
(They open a new world for the 
biologist and medical man.) 

Leaders for the Atomic Age, by 
Walter B. Pitkin, December, 1946. 
(The human facet of science.) 








declares its program, which re- 
cently I shared in writing at Paris. 
“It is rather a condition of mu- 
tual confidence, harmony of pur- 
pose, and codrdination of activi- 
ties in which free men and women 
can live a satisfactory life.” 

Thomas Paine sensed this with 
prophetic insight in the days when 
13 American colonies were striv- 
ing to become a nation, saying: 
“He that would make his own 
liberty secure must guard even his 
enemy from oppression; for if he 
violates this duty, he establishes a 
precedent that will reach him- 
self.” 

We live in a day when this is so 
demonstrably true that a nation’s 


safety no longer lies in the ability 


of its armed forces to repel inva- 
sion. Safety against attack now 
demands that we make our serv- 
ices so essential to our neighbors 
they cannot afford to fight us. The 
admonition “Thou shalt love thy 
neighbor” thus becomes a univer- 
sal imperative and _ service-to- 
others is synonymous with sur- 
vival-of-self. For if in the near 
future all peoples and all nations 
do not begin increasingly to share 
in the good life, none may! 

Our once-proud “modern man is 
obsolete,” to quote Norman Cous- 
ins. It is not enough for us to 
look after our own affairs and to 
trust God or the State or the law 
of social evolution to make our 
actions contribute to the common 
welfare. We are forced to think 
for ourselves and to face up to dif- 
ficult choices. We are challenged 
to acquire a positive and dynamic 
faith, based less upon sentimen- 
tality or fear than upon the 
demonstrated interdependence of 
mankind. 

Herein lies, I believe, the true 
significance of the release of nu- 
clear energy by chain reaction. 
What happened at Hiroshima and 
Nagasaki will, in the perspective 
of time, become but incidents re- 
corded in history books. What will 
emerge as truly important is that 
on December 2, 1942, science dra- 
matized and reinforced the truth 
of an ancient teaching. “The 
greatest among you shall be the 
servant of all” no longer is a mere 
guide to happiness. 

In this atomic age it expresses 
the condition essential for the 
strength and even the survival of 
nations. 
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indie my year as visiting lecturer in 
erican history at Cambridge, students once 
ked me to take part in a debate. The subject 
is: “Resolved: That the British people owe 
eir success to their ability to get along with- 


thinking.” 
| accepted, chose the negative, and found my 
team pitted against three young Britons who 


oved masterfully satiric and flush with histori- 
instances anything but complimentary to 
British governmental policy. For two hours the 
ittle moved back and forth—but mostly back. 
The negative lost! 

It was all in fun, of course. “Spoofing,” Brit- 

ns callit. But it seemed to me a demonstration 

f how English patriotism is likely to take the 
‘form of cool appraisal rather than of undiluted 
praise. 

When Americans ask me to compare British 

nd American students, I think of that debate. 

t tells something, I think, of the difference in 
mental climates of British and American col- 
ges. I have heard students of my country 
debate some odd questions, but never any that 
even in fun touched upon so sacred a subject 
s the American mentality. It’s a difference in 
pproach, in sense of humor. 

There are other differences and many of them, 
but before I come to them I should explain that 
the year I spent at Cambridge teaching United 
States history was 1943-44, that I returned to 
England in 1945 to instruct “G.I.s” in a U. S. 
Army University, and that I have taught in 
\merican colleges and universities for 35 years. 

In brain power British and American students 
liffer little, it seems to me. Their basic intel- 
lectual equipment is about equal. British stu- 
dents, however, average much better disciplined 
minds. By disciplined I do not mean regi- 
mented; I mean cultivated, trained to think. 
The fibers in their brains have been more exer- 
cised. The distinction applies all the way down 
n the educational system to grammar school. 
In England, education is regarded primarily as 
intellectual; in the United States all sorts of 
“activities” absorb a large part of students’ 
energies. 

True, it is much easier to get into an American 
iniversity than into an English university, but, 
paradoxically, the American student encounters 
greater obstacles to intellectual development 
after he gets there. [Continued on page 57] 
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|| put feathers in their 


hats to catch men. Meri put feath- 
ers in their hats to catch trout. 
Stroll along any stream where 
trout are presumed to be and you 
will see what I mean. 

You will see full-grown, he-men, 
who permit themselves nothing 
louder than dull maroon neckties 
for office wear, sporting in their 
hatbands the wildest assortments 
of gaudy feathers ever seen out- 
side of the jungle. These are not, 
of course, for adornment; they 
are for the trout. 

For trout—all trout—are crazy 
about feathers. They’re crazy, 
that is, for what they think the 
feathers are: a meal! 

Man has been studying fish ever 
since the first Stone Age bread- 
winner waded out and plunged 
a flint-tipped harpoon into the 
back of some lazy “rainbow.” And 
he has learned that when a trout 
breaks water, leaps in glistening 
curves, and slaps his tail resound- 
ingly, he’s not playing—he’s feed- 
ing. He’s zooming after some 
luckless May fly or other insect 
whose feet and wings have become 
entangled in the silvery top of the 
marine world. 

Now, May flies and other insects 
aren’t always to hand as bait when 
the angler wants to go fishing and 
they aren’t very durable either, 
so for 300 or 400 years man has 
been making something that looks 
and acts like them—out of feath- 
ers. There’s a catch for Mr. Trout 
in these sprigs of colorful fluff 
called “flies.” It is that in them 
somewhere is a hook or two or 
three. 

The modern trout fly is a work 
of art, an industry. Made of the 
tail feathers of jungle cocks and 
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Some notes on the fine 
old art of fly fishing. 


By Edwin J. Becker 


“L. 


American Angler and Author 


various fancy domestic fowl 
raised for the purpose, it 
comes in more than 400 pat- 
terns with as odd a gamut of 
names as any word-drunk 
lexicographer could assemble. 
Listen to the names of some 
of the most popular ones: 
Dusty Miller, Coachman, 
Royal Coachman, Trude, Sil- 
ver Trude, Silver Gnat, Silver 
Miller, Cahill, Gold Professor, Par- 
ma Belle, Jock Scott, Brown 
Hackle, Grizzly King, Lord Balti- 
more, Yellow May, Gray Hackle, 
Black Gnat, Beaverkill. 

Millions of men—and women 
and children, too—will be setting 
out this Summer for favored trout 
holes with their tackle boxes 
stuffed with these colorful lures, 
for fly fishing is setting new peaks 
in popularity every year. Some 
of these flies will have been home- 
made, others bought in sporting- 
goods stores. All will be contrived 
to trick the trout into taking a 
big healthy bite! You find trout, 
incidentally, in one or more of 
their varieties (brook, rainbow, 
and brown) throughout North 
America—in fact, throughout the 
world. And you Rotarians who, I 
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learn, are soon going to a Con- 
vention in San Francisco (June 
8-12)—how I envy you the chance 
to wet a line in the mountain 
streams of the West! 

But now these millions of an- 
glers who are setting forth. Are 
they going to fish “wet fly” or “dry 
fly’? That’s the question of this 
angling age and one men have 
been arguing since at least the 
time of Ike Walton (1593-1683). 

Today many consider dry-fly 
fishing the absolute art of angling. 
The theory of this method of tak- 
ing trout is predicated on the fact 
that trout habitually lie with their 
heads upstream while waiting the 
approach of a floating insect. The 
angler wades against the current, 
moving cautiously. Spying a sub- 
merged form up ahead that might 
well be a trout, he casts with ut- 
most delicacy, trying to place his 
feather-light fly on the water with- 
out a sign of disturbance. It must 
settle lightly and naturally as an 
insect would. It does not sub- 
merge. 
from the surface. Treated with 
a dry-fly dressing and dried occa- 
sionally in the air, the fly should 
float back to the angler. To ac- 
complish this, the angler must 
study his water. If he casts so 
that the fly alights on quiet water 
and the line and leader on moving 
water, he will have “drag” on his 
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The trout must take it 
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hafids. That’s when his chances 
or hooking the trout go with the 
Summer breeze. The resultant 
wake tips off the waiting trout to 
the fact that this is an artificial 
ire. A real insect floats freely. 

When the waiting trout strikes 

t a dry fly, the angler has much 
lack line and leader between him 
and the fish. To retrieve this line 
without snapping the leader or 
damaging his fragile rod, he must 
be artful. Gently but firmly he 
must battle the trout, must keep 

from submerged obstructions 
and overhanging banks. Thus it 
is that the dry-fly fisherman con- 
siders himself a member of a high- 
ly developed cult. He is a purist. 
In his code there is no room for 
any other method. 

Then the other school—the wet- 
fly anglers. The wet fly has just 
as much of the gaudy appeal as 
the dry fly, but in action it is an 
entirely different lure. It does 
submerge. Jerked slightly by the 
angler, it simulates the motions 
of an insect under water. Some 
fishermen get best results“when 
they let the submergéd fly be car- 
ried downstream by the current 
through likely looking pools and 
along shady banks. 
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When the trout takes the wet 
fly, the fisherman must strike 
quickly—setting the hook firmly 
and keeping the line taut. 
Personally, I like to mix my 
trout fishing. If the fish are after 
surface insects, I put on a dry fly. 
If they’re keeping out of sight and 
feeding only on sinking insects, 
then I use the wet fly. You’ve got 
to study your fish, in other words. 
But you’re a dry-fly man, you 


say? You'll have no part of a wet 
fly? Okeh, brother. But—. 
Oooooop! A big one, eh? I’m 
not a purist, see! 
Now watch. I slit open this 
trout and see what it has been 


feeding on. Always do that with 
the first trout of the day. Well, 
I’ll be durned! Minnows! So it’s 
neither a dry fly nor wet fly I'll be 
using today. A spinner is indi- 
cated. A metal gadget that twirls 
as it’s drawn through the water, 
it matches the flash and actions of 
a swift and darting minnow. 
Standard pattern for the fly rod 
is the one with the blade shaped 
like a willow leaf. 

If they’re taking dry flies, wet 
flies, or minnows, this could be a 
day for insects in the nymph and 
creeper stage. As every wise an- 
gler knows, trout have a healthy 
appetite for these insects that 
have not yet_taken flight from 
their—awatery birthplaces. Try 
them. A tiny split shot anchored 
about 15 inches above the lure 
will maintain maximum fishing 
depth. Let the lure drift. 

Here are a couple of other hints: 
Trout like deep holes; they like 
to lurk under sod banks and over- 
hangs of bushes and tree roots. 








Never pass up large rocks; you'll 
find trout in the shadow of them. 


ye to wade a stream, but 
fora creel, fish, where possi- 


ble, from t yanks. There is no 
fresh-water game@fish so wary and 
so readily frightene@vas the trout. 
Don’t think he can’t s@a you. His 
eyes are his watchdogs—and good 
ones. ; 
It’s fun to watch trout rise for 
flies. Watch them carefully; cyst 
near that last rise. Experiment 
with various lures—unless you'ré 
a purist. And keep the hooks 
honed sharp. Above all else, strike 
hard to set the hook. Keep that 
line taut, fellow, or you'll never 
net the fish. 
Nine out of ten trout fishermen | | 
are like the trout themselves. j 
They’re feather crazy! They look 
at all those beautiful feather-/ 
adorned hooks and reach for the 
largest and flashiest. Then when 








nothing happens, they wonder 
why. The trout has the answer: 


it likes variety. Give it to him. 
And don’t be a creel hog. He 
does no good to the sports Release 
the small trout and/ those for 
which you have no”“personal use. 


And don’t ever“touch the gills. 
It does the-trout immeasurable 
harm. 


When the trout season ends in 
the Autumn and you retire to your 
den and start tying your own flies, 
then, friend, you are hooked! 

The matter of feathers in nf¢n’s 
hats—did I make it clear te.ypn- 
anglers? For convenience “the 
fisherman hooks his flies into’ the 
band of his old hat. ‘Then for a 
change of fly he has but to daff his 
chapeau. And, as he does.sdyhe 
unconsciously salutes the gamést 
little fish on earth—the feather= 
crazy trout. 
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WAVES of angry disapproval swept the streets of Korean cities when the four-power conference at Moscow in December, 1945, 
decided Korea should be placed under a five-year trusteeship of the United States, the Soviet Union, Great Britain, and China. 


By osecs is the Greece of the Pa- 


cific. 

Korea’s plucky, stubborn, and 
sometimes intractable people are 
caught in the vice of power poli- 
tics. Their nation is geographi- 
cally and strategically the bridge 
between the Russian world and 
the American world. The Korean 
peninsula extends from the Asi- 
atic mainland down toward Japan 
It is an entering wedge into the 
Pacific—and has warm-water 
ports. 

For centuries this ironically 
named Land of Morning Calm was 
under the nominal suzerainty of 
China. But as a part of the Sino 
Japanese War of 1894, Japan 
seized upon this Chinese rule as a 
pretext and “liberated’’ Korea 
Thereafter Japan ‘‘defended’’ 
Korea against the Russians in the 
Russo-Japanese War of 1905. Five 
years later, Japan absorbed the 
ancient kingdom into the Japa- 
nese Empire. 

During this half century Korean 
nationalism has _ sturdily main- 
tained itself, despite lack of free- 
dom of speech and press. The 
Koreans were forced to change 
their names and their language, 
public meetings were forbidden, 
and the people were completely 
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disarmed—even to the point of 
being permitted but one kitchen 
knife for every three families. 

In spite of such handicaps, the 
fight for independence continued. 
Some Koreans went into exile and 
turned up periodically at interna- 
tional conferences with the hope 
of obtaining some crumbs of com- 
fort from the table. They got none, 
and their outlook was dark indeed 
until Japan’s attack in 1941 on the 
Western democracies. Then their 
hopes turned on Allied victory. 

But Allied wartime diplomacy 
did not give Korea very tangible 
hope. The Cairo Conference of 
1943 pledged Korea its indepen- 
dence “in due course” —an unusu- 
ally ambiguous diplomatic phrase 
which nobody was prepared to de- 
fine. Upon Russia’s entry into the 
Pacific war, the military decision 
was reached that Soviet troops 
should occupy Korea down to the 
38th parallel, and American troops 
south of that line. The decision 
was carried out after the surren- 
der of Japan, and the problem of 
a divided occupation came into 
being. 

In December, 1945, the Moscow 
Four-Power Conference consid- 
ered the Korean problem, and is- 
sued a declaration setting up a 





five-year period of trusteeship 
among the four powers. The word 
“trusteeship” deeply alarmed and 
angered the Koreans. It was the 
same word that had been used by 
the Japanese during the transition 
period before they absorbed 
Korea. It was the San Francisco 
Charter word for dependent areas, 
like the Pacific islands, which 
have little hope for independence. 
It was scarcely applicable, Kore- 
ans thought, to a full-fledged na- 
tion with a proud history and a 
government which has been in 
continuous existence for more 
than 4,000 years. 

Russia appears to have been 
well prepared for its task north of 
the 38th parallel. A considerable 
number of Korean Communists— 
trained politically in Moscow— 
were ready to step into jobs and 
ultimately to form an all-Korean 
administration in North Korea, in 
which are centered all Korea’s 
mineral, coal, and hydroelectric 
resources and all heavy industries, 
built up by the Japanese during 
the period they held Korea. 

The Russians maintain perhaps 
150,000 Soviet troops in its area, 
which contains some 9% million 
of the country’s population, and 
are reported to have armed as 
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many more Korean conscripts who 
would be left as a Korean red 
army if Russia itself were to with- 
draw. They appear to have set up 
a tight and firmly grounded ad- 
ministration. 

In South Korea the equally typi- 
cal—and almost wholly different— 
picture of an area under Ameri- 
can tutelage is to be observed. The 
United States forces were not well 
prepared for their task when they 
went into Korea—in fact, they 
were hardly prepared at all. The 
Korean language, customs, and 
psychology were unknown to 
them. While there are many 
Koreans who have been educated 
in the United States, they are 
deeply divided from one another. 
This has made the job of Lieu- 
tenant General John R. Hodge, 





the non-West Point American in- 
fantry officer who has been in com- 
mand of occupation forces from 
the start, one of the toughest 
handed to an American soldier 
today. 

At first, General Hodge experi- 
mentally placed reliance on the 
only Koreans known to the Ameri- 
cans, but found some of them to 
be so far to the right as to be 
open to the charge of collabora- 
tion with the Japanese. He was 
suspicious of other Koreans who 
seemed to be equally far to the 
left. Ultimately he has placed his 
reliance on the center, and on 
leaders left of center who are not 
entirely persona non grata to the 
Russians. 

As late as April, 1947, the 
American occupying forces had 
not been able to set up an all- 
Korean administration, as the 
Russians have done. The United 
States maintains some 55,000 
troops in South Korea, and has 
just begun to train a small Korean 
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constabulary. There are some 200 
so-called political parties in the 
area south of the 38th parallel and 
more are springing up every day. 

Meantime, there are no eco- 
nomic relations between the in- 
dustrial North—the Russian area 
—and the American-occupied 
agricultural South, which contains 
the nation’s major rice and mul- 
berry crops and two-thirds of its 
30 million population. Food from 
the South cannot move across the 
38th parallel to the hungry people 
of the North. Coal from the North 
cannot get through the “iron cur- 
tain” to the shivering people of 
the South. 

The result is misery and soar- 
ing prices. One observer paid $26 
for half soling of his shoes, and on 
another occasion paid 350 yen for 
a simple luncheon 
for three in a res- 
taurant—at a time 
when a college 
professor’s month- 








ly salary totalled but 2,000 yen. 
Rice brings absurd prices on the 
black market, which to millions 
means poverty—and no rice. 

It is important to remember 
that for 40 years most Koreans 
were kept in a state of techno- 
logical and practical ignorance by 
the Japanese. Unless they were 
collaborationists they were forced 
into positions of great inferiority. 
No Korean, I was told, was per- 
mitted to learn a job so compli- 
cated as that of locomotive en- 
gineer—and this in a country that 
has made an enviable contribu- 
tion to science and invention. 

A Korean, for example, invented 
métal movable type 50 years be- 
fore Gutenberg’s similar dis- 
covery. Koreans used the first 
iron-clad warship of their own 
building to defeat an invading 
force of Japanese 250 years before 
the fight between the Monitor and 
the Merrimac. Ceramic art and 
industry developed early and be- 
came the basis for the famed Japa- 
nese china which Americans 
know. As early as the 14th Cen- 
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MOURNING the passing of an ancient ruler called for white robes. Many of the natives 
still wear them as regular attire. The ‘topper’ on the man at the right is of horsehair. 


tury the Koreans achieved a 26- 
letter phonetic alphabet so simple 
that the rice-paddy farmers could 
learn to read and write with ease 

Against this historical back- 
drop the repressive measures of 
the invader during the last half 
century took their toll, and it is 
not surprising that the withdrawal 
of the Japanese left a large va- 
cuum in Korea, which the Kore- 
ans themselves cannot fill at once 
with great efficiency and experi- 
ence. 

Despite this picture, which ad- 
mittedly is anything but bright, 
the Americans are beginning a 
job of tutelage which, if supported 
and maintained, could have fine 
results. Like the women of Japan, 
the Korean women have been told 
that a new day has dawned, and 
they are trying hard to bring it 
into reality. They undoubtedly 
will play a major rdéle in their na- 
tion’s future. Extensive women’s 
organizations have been formed. 
There are six national organiza- 
tions in the Korean Federation of 
Women’s Clubs, the largest with 
a registration of 3 million women 
in South Korea. 

Living in this bridge between 
two worlds is rugged—but pic- 
turesque. Seoul, the capital—only 
40 miles from the 38th parallel in 
the American zone—is a hodge- 
podge of Japanese-built modern 
office buildings, handsome Gov- 
ernment structures and palaces, 
temples, pagodas, and small na- 
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tive buildings. It has some strik- 
ing and dominant aspects. Many 
of the Government buildings are 
worthy of any modern nation, es- 
pecially the legislative halls. The 
streets are filled with color—old 
Korean conservatives with their 
top-hat head gear; countrymen 
with sheepskin jackets, fur hel- 
mets, and long, stringy mustaches; 
bullock carts, rickshas, jeeps. 
Many of the meanest farm houses 
have something which _ultra- 
modern American houses are now 
introducing: radiant heating. The 
Koreans have built fires under the 
floors and heated them that way 
for centuries. When you sit on the 
floor, or walk around in your 
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HERE'S a class that’s willingly attended: a group of Korean youngsters studying grid- 
ironology—or football. The teacher is an American soldier engaged in occupation duty. 


stocking feet, it’s very pleasant to 
have a warm floor. 

Economically, Korea’s future 
depends on its own unification 
and trade relations with neighbor- 
ing Manchuria and Japan. The 
country is very rugged, it has few 
highways, and its best resource 
seems to be its sturdy and defiant 
people. But, like the other bor- 
der nations of the world, Korea 
must look to Washington, to Mos- 
cow, to the United Nations, for its 
hope of attaining peace at last. 

Joint withdrawal by Russians 
and Americans would probably 
lead to civil war. Withdrawal by 
the United States alone would 
simply concede the whole vital 
strategic area to Russia—for 
strong forces in the North would 
doubtless sweep down to take over 
the weak and divided South. 
Joint withdrawal plus disarma- 
ment of Korean civilian or con- 
script forces might work. 

If the Soviet Union and the 
United States can compose their 
interests, there will still be a real 
chance for Korea’s independence. 
For its people have enormous vi- 
tality. General Hodge calls them 
“the Irish of the Pacific.” 

To help them to independence 
is one more responsibility added 
to all the others borne by the 
Western democracies—borne by 
the nations which believe that all 
races and peoples have a right to 
their place in the sun, a right to 
determine their own Government 
for themselves and to start again 
down the long road which leads to 
progress and stability. 
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“ e News notes gleaned at 
“lp 35 East Wacker Drive, 
i Chicago 1, lll., U.S.A. 


Two New Headliners. Add Walter Lippmann and Tom C. Clark to the list of 








speakers at Rotary's Convention (San Francisco, June 8 through 12). 


Lippmann is the famed columnist of the New York Herald Tribune whose daily 
comment on affairs is syndicated widely. He will speak on world problems Thurs— 
lay night, June 12. 

Clark is the U. S. Attorney General, formerly of Texas, now living in Washing— 
ton, D. C., where he's honorary member of the Rotary Club. He is booked to talk on 


juvenile delinquency Tuesday morning, June 10. 


Record—Setter. Six weeks before Convention time, 10,000 requests for hotel 
reservations had come to Convention Headquarters, St. Francis Hotel. In addition 
Host Club Executive Committee Chairman Ernest Ingold reported 21 Clubs—including 
such large ones as San Francisco, Los Angeles, Oakland, and San Jose—registered 
100 percent with nearly 3,000 reservations. "It looks like an all-time record!" 
admitted Ernest—which means surpassing the 11,019 mark set in Chicago in 1930. 





Remember the Theme. The whole Convention program will be built around the 
theme "Living Together in Friendship and Understanding." What's done to make 
that live will be more important than statistics, impressive though they will be. 





Dicdvouhearit? Too late for announcement herein was the U.S.A.— and Canada— 
wide broadcast the opening day of Boys and Girls Week, April 26, over full NBC 
and CBS hook-ups with Actor Robert Young as narrator. Chairman of the B. &G. W. 
Committee is Herbert J. Taylor, Chicago, Past First Vice-President of Rotary Inter-— 
national, and secretary is S. Kendrick Guernsey, Jacksonville, Fla., the President-— 
Nominee. 





Observer. Dr. Edouard Christin, distinguished neurologist, represented Rotary 
as “observer” at WHO (World Health Organization) sessions in Geneva, in April. 


Hedkes in Europe. President "Dick" and Louise Hedke are planing over Europe 
as this is written. Word from Paris told of happy reunion with Past President 
Maurice Duperrey and an audience with Vincent Auriol, President of the Republic. 
As a tribute to Rotary, President "Dick" was made a Chevalier of the Legion of 
Honor at impressive ceremonies. Large Rotary groups greeted the Hedkes everywhere— 
250 at Amsterdam. "Dick" was especially complimentary of the Conference in Plzen, 
Czechoslovakia. Among old friends met en route: Edouard Willems, Emile Deckers, 
Josef Schulz, Karel Neuwirt. Everywhere Rotarians were grateful for food and 
clothing sent.... 





Foundation Zooms! The 2-million—dollar Rotary Foundation campaign to honor 
Founder Paul Harris had, between February 1 and May 1, brought in $125,000. Daily 
receipts were running $3,000 to $4,000, with 115 Clubs having averaged $10 or bet- 
ter per member. Individual donations had exceeded 625. (See also page 54.) 





Directors—to-—Be. Four of the 14 Rotary Directors each year are nominated by 
the previous Board. For 1947-48 they will be Lauro Borba, hydraulic engineer 
from Brazil; Daniel de Iongh, efficiency engineer from The Netherlands; Gil J. 
Puyat, furniture manufacturer from The Philippines; and Aly Emine Yehia, cotton 
presser from Egypt. Director Charles Jourdan-—Gassin, from France, will fill out 
the second year of his two-year term. In addition, the 1947-48 Board will con- 
sist of the President, the Immediate Past President, one member from Canada and 
Newfoundland, one from Great Britain and Ireland, and five from the United States. 





Vital Statistics. Total number of Rotary Clubs: 6,150. Estimated total 
number of Rotarians: 300,000. Number of new and readmitted Clubs since July l, 
1946: 329 in 41 countries. All these figures are as of May 1, 1947. 
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MEET Paulani, typical of Hawaii's beautiful dancing girls. . , . (Below) World- 
famous Waikiki Beach spreads from these palms to Diamond Head in the distance. 
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Ls beach boys are back at Waikiki. Bus dri 


ers are retuning their ukuleles. Dancers are re. 
hearsing the Lilui E. Two dozen large resort ze 
hotels are dusting off the welcome mat. Yes, Ha- 
waii is back in the tourist business! Maybe not 
all the way back—but a long way. 

To many of the 10,000 or more Rotary folk who 
will meet for Rotary’s annual international Con- 
vention in San Francisco June 8 through 12, this 
fact has special meaning. For, as the plane flies, 
they will be but ten hours away from this green 
island playground in the Pacific . or but four 
days by luxury liner. Thus a pre- or post-Conven- 
tion visit strongly suggests itself. 

Since 1941 Hawaii’s aloha has fallen almost en- 
tirely on the ears of the millions of servicemen 
who had stern business there. Now the 500,000 
people of the islands are anxious to show visitors 
such things as their morning glories that bloom 
all day, their volcanoes, fern forests, coral gar- 
dens, golf courses, and huge plantations. 

They will tell of their history, too. How Cap- 
tain James Cook discovered the area, with its fine 
Polynesian race, in 1778. How the people rebelled 
against their last monarch, Queen Liliuokalani, 
in 1893, and set up an independent republic. Hoy 
later they voluntarily ceded sovereignty to the 
United States, and became a territory in 1900. h 
1940 Hawaiians voted two to one for Statehood 
—but that is a story as yet without an ending. 
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GOOD golfing may be found between the 
mountains and down by the sea almost any 
day of the year in the islands. . . . (Right) 
“Walking on the waves” at Waikiki, with 
the aid of big surfboards. Hawaiians refer 
to it as “the sport of kings and queens.” 
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> than a million acres of the 
ropical vegetation flourishes. 


A HAWAIIAN boy offers fresh coconuts 
islands are devoted to forest reserve 


SUGAR is Hawaii's leading industry 
shortages since the war, productio 


In spite of continued labor and supply 
is being maintained at a high level today. 





THE COMBINATION of machinery and manpower in this pineapp! 
field is indicative of the progress now being made in the islands 


FISHING is regaining its prewar popularity. Here a boy casts his 


net over a pool of water in which fish have been brought by the incoming; 
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Vesg!— Says Harold C. Holmes 


President, Rotary Club of Oakland, California 


HAPPY MEANS to a wholesome end—that’s 
my view of Rotary Club fines. A Club cannot 
function successfully without funds. Because 

its dues and initiation fees usually cover little more 
than its actual operating expenses, it must have 
other sources of revenue for its many Vocational, 
Community, and International Service projects. 
So—some Clubs stage minstrels, ice carnivals, horse 
shows; others have annual fund campaigns; still oth- 
ers levy humorful fines at weekly meetings. 

My Club—Oakland—is in the last group. We raise 
90 percent of our needed funds through individual 
fines, the other 10 percent through an annual drive 


No!—Replies Edwin A. Bemis 


Past District Governor, Littleton, Colorado 


that visitor who just came in. He's late!” 

That’s the greeting I received at a Rotary 
Club meeting one day recently. I had travelled miles 
to attend and knew no one in the room. 

I paid, naturally. If this was fun, if this was the 
Club’s way of making me feel at home, I'd go along 
with it. But is the practice of fining in Rotary Clubs 
fun? Was it fun for the young man I saw fined $1.50 
because of a new arrival in his family? He'd passed 
out cigars the previous week, was ordered to bring 
more for last week’s absentees. And now the fine to 
boot! I saw a flash of resentment cross his face. 


"§ ERGEANT-AT-ARMS, collect a $1 fine from 





like the fining system. ‘We believe 
it more equitable than many other 
methods of raising funds. In our 
application of the fine a man pays 
in accordance with his ability. 
Here’s how we work it: A past 
service member who has ample 
time for the task has been ap- 
pointed a Committee of one to 
head the fining program. Making 
personal and confidential contact 
with each member, he learns what 
the man would deem fair fines. 
_Thus an Oakland Rotarian is 
| never arbitrarily fined, except on 
rare occasions, for some minor in- 
fraction. In this case the fine is 


for voluntary contributions. We X, " 
"4 








} le What I have seen of Rotary 
2 Club fining leads me to the conclu- 

sion that—with rare exceptions 
which you and I both could enjoy 
—it is injurious to Rotary. It hurts 
Club morale, squanders precious 
time, and robs Rotary of the re- 
spect it enjoys around the world. 
I can name for you a once-flour- 
ishing Rotary Club which today is 
on the brink of dissolution. Its 
fining system has driven out many 
of its best men. I can name an- 
other where I saw a Rotarian at- 
tempt to report on an important 
project he had headed. Cries to 
fine him for this and that inter- 
rupted him all the way. He was 
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never over $1 and it must have a 
“laugh factor.” All our fines have this element, of 
course. A reason for fining each man is coined, and 
~everyone—including the “victim”—enjoys a hearty 
laugh. The fact is, many of our members even vol- 
-unteer for fines and supply their own stories. We 
have 347 members; of the 137 our fines chairman 
called on in the first half of this Rotary year, only 
, four objected to the fining procedure; all four offered 
to make a silent contribution. 
If it did nothing else, well-regulated fining would 
_be worth while for this reason alone: it brings men 
before the Club who otherwise might never get 
there; it makes them better’known. It advances 
acquaintance, always a problem in the middle-sized 
and large Clubs. But it achieves other things, as 
I’ve noted. The fine raises needed money for good 
works. It provokes much good harmless laughter, 
a commodity sorely needed by harried business and 
professional men and one which is too often left off 
the weekly program, 
You can abuse any good thing, of course—even the 
Rotary fine. Used wisely, it can be a profitable 
pleasure. It is in Oakland. 


a good sport, but after the meeting 
he said: ‘Never again will I try to do a dignified 
job for this Club. It isn’t worth it.” 

Those minutes between meal and speaker at a Ro- 
tary Club meeting are golden. Announcements, brief 
Rotary talks, messages from the District Governor 
and Rotary International should fill them. Yet many 
a Club fritters them away with fining. I once at- 
tended a meeting—I was taxed for discovering an 
old friend—where the fining process took so long 
that the introduction of visitors was jammed into 
about 40 seconds. In my case, which was probably 
typical, my name and home were badly garbled. 

But fines go to worthy causes, say Rotarians who 
favor them. True, but members of their own Clubs 
will tell you privately they would much prefer to be 
assessed. They’d gladly pay more, in fact. Ridicule, 
even in fun, is hard for some men to take. 

Being autonomous, each Club can do as it wishes 
about fines. Still, it has a Rotary chatter. If through 
too rigorous fining it is denying its members the 
privilege of knowing the deep values of the real Ro- 
tary, then it is doing itself and the movement a dis- 
tinct disservice. 
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FOURTH number on Detroit’s parade is the International Choir—ten Rotarians whose handling of Finlandia would have warmed the heart 
A Rotary chorus and Rotarian soloists also sang... and cast and crowd joined in the United Nations Song at fir 


composer, Rotarian Jean Sibelius. 


E ony year, sure as Spring, 


some 60 members of the Rotary 
Club of Detroit, Michigan, band to 
produce an annual show. It’s 
staged at a regular weekly lunch- 
eon, with the ladies and others 
present as guests. Last year it was 
a Gay Nineties spectacle, before 
that a minstrel. 

This year, as if to climax the il 
lustrious series, Detroit made it a 
huge “Rotary Parade of Nations” 
and dedicated it to a well-known 
member of the Club, Richard C. 
Hedke, President of Rotary hh 
national! . . 

As a crowd of 700 watched—lo 
cal consuls and their wives were 
present, by the way—fanfares 
brought Rotarians dressed in the 
traditional garb of other Rotary 
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to the Nations! 


Rotarians of Detroit smear on grease 


paint and don costumes to stage the 


story of Rotary-around-the-world for 


fellow Club members and their ladies, 


. 


nations through the hall. Each 
carried the standard of the land 
he represented, and as he mounted 
the stage, a narrator told of Ro- 
tary in that land. Last came the 
symbol of peace, white-robed wife 
of a member, bearing the Rotary 
flag. High point came when a 
roaring (model) plane swept over- 
head to bring President Hedke, 
who had just returned from his 
air tour to India, to the rostrum. 

Four rehearsals and long work 
by such members as Lee Olmstead, 
who planned and directed it; Ju- 
lian Zemon, who wrote the script; 
and Jas. Shalvoy, who aided with 
production, gave the show finish 
and appeal. So much, indeed, that 
Detroit was obliged to repeat it 
at the 153d District Conference. 


THE CAST at curtain call. 
Four students of Mexican and 
Chinese ancestry who danced 
and sang are at the center. 
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SOME exterior changes make Interior BEHIND Uncle Sam's chinwhis] 
Decorator W. J. Duncan a good Swiss. Dr. Lawrence V. Kimbrell, a « 
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There's no secret about it. Any city with 
public-spirited leadership can do it too. 






By William Kitay 


F.. MORE than two years, To- 
ledo, Ohio, U.S.A., hasn’t had a 
strike. Why? Why should this in- 
dustrial city of 282,000, whose la- 
bor strife in previous years made 
front-page news, now be strike 
free? 

The answer is basically simple. 
Toledoans have put an old idea 
to work. It is that men should 
come together around a confer- 
ence table and settle their differ 
ences amicably. But there’s this 
distinctive characteristic of the 
Toledo method: Sitting in on the 
conferences are not only the rep- 
resentatives of management and 
labor but of the public—the by- 
standers who bear the brunt of 
most industrial disputes. 

Back of what has happened at 
Toledo is its Labor-Management- 
Citizens Committee, and people 
outside of Toledo should know 
about it. Started in April, 1945, 
by a city council that demanded 
to know why Toledo had labor 
unrest, the LMC today is a char- 
tered municipal agency, part of 
the city government. Not only is 
it successfully solving disputes, 
but, more important, it is prevent- 
ing differences and grievances 
from reaching the conflict stage. 

The city’s 43 labor unions and 
267 employers display certificates 
on their office walls showing that 
they’ve pledged to abide by the 
LMC charter and accept the rec- 
ommendations of the committee. 
As a result, the group, armed with 
nothing more than six principles 
of peace, has put an end to 80 
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years of labor-management trou- 
ble in Toledo. 

The LMC consists of 18 mem- 
bers—six each from labor, man- 
agement, and the general public. 
The six labor men are three each 
from the Congress of Industrial 
Organizations (C.I.0.) and the 
American Federation of Labor 
(A.F. of L.). Management is rep- 
resented by the city’s foremost 
industrialists. The public’s inter- 
est is protected by a university 
professor of economics, a Federal 
judge, the Vice-Mayor of Toledo, 
and three clergymen—a Protes- 
tant minister, a Jewish rabbi, and 
a Catholic priest. 

The LMC has no powers of com- 
pulsion. Yet in the 25 months of 
its existence it has satisfactorily 
solved 76 labor disputes and pre- 
vented 32 strikes and has aided in 
bringing to Toledo 10 million dol- 
lars in new industries. In only 
two instances were strikes called 
after the LMC had put its media- 
tion machinery into motion. One 
was an 11-day walkout of all bus 
and trolley operations in the city. 
The other, a two-week jurisdic- 





tional dispute between an A.F. of 
L. and C.I.0. union. Both were 


settled with recommendations 
made by the LMC. 

No matter how hot issues may 
wax between labor and manage. 
ment, the citizens on the LMC 
have as their prime concern the 
welfare of the entire community 
Will the threatened strike cause 
undue hardships to disinterested 
and innocent citizens? Will the 
dispute, as many have in the past, 
endanger the reputation of the city 


and frighten off new industries? 
Labor-management mediation 
boards are an old story to Toledo- 
ans and not a very happy one. 
But this is different. Now the citi- 
zens, have a voice in the media- 
tion, and the LMC has everyone’s 
respect. This respect is reflected 
in the attitude big business has 
for the mediation organization. 
An example was the threatened 
shutdown of every dairy plant in 
the city. Thousands of workers 
were to be locked out of their jobs. 
The entire community faced a dis- 
continuance of milk deliveries. 
This was no labor dispute. It 
was a strike by the city’s dairy 
operators in protest to their in- 
ability to obtain a_ satisfactory 
price adjustment from the OPA. 
In the interests of the thousands 
of workers and the citizens to be 
affected, the LMC stepped into 
the situation. The dairy opera- 
tors had every reason to reject the 
interference of the labor-media- 
tion panel. They didn’t. Instead 
they accepted an LMC proposal to 
delay the shutdown long enough 
for the citizen members of the 
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mittee to arrange an under- 

nding with the OPA. 

The success of the LMC is based 
rgely upon the six principles 

1t form the committee’s peace 

irter. These principles, by 

hich all unions and business and 
lustry in Toledo have agreed 
abide, establish certain basic 
ths: 

1. Management shall recognize 
he rights of its employees to bar- 
iin collectively and to join labor 
lions. 

2. Labor shall acknowledge the 
inherent right of management to 
direct the operations of an enter- 
prise. 


3. There shall be no discrimina- 


By these principles 300,000 citi- 
zens hope to give their city a new 
lease on life. Like most industrial 
cities, Toledo has had its share of 
labor strife and unrest—maybe 
more than its share. The chasm 
of misunderstanding that had ex- 
isted for 80 years between some 
of its employers and their work- 
ers opened even wider when the 
depression of the ’30s hit. And 
Toledo was hard hit. Four of the 
city’s banks closed in one day. 
Hundreds of businesses failed. 
Half the people of Toledo were 
jobless. More than 60,000 of the 
city’s population migrated else- 
where. To this day, these num- 
bers have not been replaced. 





“BEFORE and after” views of Toledo labor relations. The photo at left shows National 
Guardsmen in action during the Electric Auto-Lite strike of 1934, a hail of brickbats 
meeting their bayonets. . . . Today the city settles its disputes by the conference method 
through its Labor-Management-Citizens Committee, a part of which body is shown above. 


tion by labor and management 
against any worker because of 
race, color, and creed. 

4. Labor and management shall 
agree that greater employment, 
higher wages, and a better stand- 
ard of living are made possible by 
efficiency and technological im- 
provements in production. 

0. Labor and management con- 
cede the inevitability of differ- 
ences between them, but at all 
times their foremost concern shall 
be to minimize the detrimental 
effects upon the entire community. 

6. There shall be inaugurated 
an educational program to pro- 
mote better understanding of la- 
bor, management, and the public 
for one another. 


JUNE, 1947 


Then in 1934 the C.I.0. de- 
scended upon Toledo with an ag- 
gressive organizational drive. Dis- 
couraged workers joined by the 


hundreds and bitter tensions burst ~ 


in a flood of lockouts, sit-downs, 
strikes, and riots. The big test 
came in April of that year when 
the C.1.0. struck at the Electric 
Auto-Lite Company, one of the 
largest employers inthe city. Sev- 
eral thousand men walked out. 
The C.1.0. rushed into the infa- 
mous fray that was to establish it 
nationally. Two persons were 
killed, hundreds were injured, and 
the company plant suffered $150,- 
000 damage. Though Ohio Na- 
tional Guardsmen rushed the 
strikers with drawn bayonets and 


machine-gun bullets, even they 
could not break the walkout. A 
United States Government medi 
ation board ended the Auto-Lit: 
dispute. 

In April, 1935, a C.1.0. bolstered 
by an increased membership 
struck the Toledo Chevrolet plant 
of General Motors Twenty other 
dependent plants shut down, too 
and 30,000 men soon were idle 
The Government sent in Federal 
mediator Edward F McGrady, 
who held an election and declared 
the C.I.0. bargaining agent. He 
appealed to General William §S 
Knudsen, then a General Motor: 
vice-president, to negotiate with 
the union. A few days later a 
strike that threatened to outdo 
that at Auto-Lite was settled. Yet 
unrest continued. When a city 
wide general strike appeared in 
evitable, Mediator McGrady wa 
rushed back to Toledo. 

McGrady long had reasoned that 
in any dispute, labor and manage 
ment fight for public support. In 
asmuch as the public invariably 
suffered the most, the public 
should be consulted. Labor and 
management were suspicious 
After many difficult months a me- 
diation board was evolved. Labor 
and management each had five 
members and the public had eight. 
Named the Toledo Industrial 
Peace Board, it remained in force 
until December 31, 1943, when its 
duties were obviated by the War 
Labor Board. Though the IPB 
had solved 15 local issues, it wa 
not regarded a success. The C.1.0 
had refused to recognize it. 

In mid-1945, community leader 
discussed the advisability of re 
creating the IPB. Michael V. Di- 
Salle, the city’s Vice-Mayor, pro- 
posed a permanent organization 
with forceful intentions and prin- 
ciples and sponsored legislation 
that would make a new fact-find- 
ing committee a regular city de- 
partment. That’s how the LMC 
was born. 

Members are appointed to the 
LMC for one year by the Mayor 
and serve without compensation. 
Appointment is considered a trust 
and a contribution to the welfare 
of the community. Meetings, open 
to press and radio reporters, are 
conducted on a dignified level 
Tolerance and coéperation are the 
watchwords of every discussion 
One of the present members, rep- 
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resenting industry, is John D. 
Biggers, an honorary member of 
the Toledo Rotary Club. 

Primarily a mediation board, 
the committee has no set proce- 
dure. While a great deal of the 
work is done about the conference 
table, members often go into the 
field to obtain firsthand informa- 
tion. It is not unusual for com- 
mitteemen to enter a disputed 
plant to query the owner or walk 
into the shop to learn how the 
workers really feel about an issue. 

There was the time 5,000 were 
called off their jobs in protest to 
the firing of a girl employee for 
tardiness. LMC labor members 
quietly interviewed the workers 
and found practically all not in 
sympathy with the strike. The 
workers said the company’s claim 
of tardiness was just. Manage- 
ment members of the committee 
talked to the employer. The so- 
lution was the reinstatement of 
the girl, but on another job that 
started an hour later. 

More than solving existing 
strikes, LMC seeks io settle dis- 
putes before they reach a break- 
ing point. At one particular plant, 
the LMC learned a strike was to 
be called early next morning. The 
committee convened in special 
session that afternoon. A labor 
member prevailed upon the union 
to postpone the strike call until 
noon. Union and management 
representatives were asked to 
meet with the LMC. The next day, 
long before the noon zero hour, 
the dispute was settled to the sat- 
isfaction of all concerned. Not one 
hour of time or wages was lost. 


Nor always has the LMC had 
smooth sailing. There was the 11- 
day traction-company strike that 
left Toledo without any public 
transportation. At issue was a 
question of wages. The union 
asked for a 30-cents-an-hour in- 
crease and the company countered 
with an offer of only 5 cents. The 
LMC offered the services of its 
mediation facilities. But the work- 
ers, infuriated by management's 
nickel raise, walked off the job. 
The strike wasn’t hours old 
when company and union officials 
agreed to meet with the LMC. 
After ten days of continuous ses- 
sions, the LMC proposed a 12- 
cents-an-hour increase. This, said 
the mediation board, was in line 
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with increases granted other trac- 
tion-company workers in the Mid- 
west. Fearing the workers would 
not agree to the recommendation, 
the entire citizen panel took the 
platform at union headquarters. 
A Protestant minister and a Jew- 
ish rabbi, both LMC members, 
explained the new wage scale they 
had helped to write. The workers 
cheered as they unanimously 
voted to accept the proposal. The 
company also accepted, and the 
strike was over. 

An unusual recommendation by 
the LMC averted a general strike 
of all civil employees in Toledo. 
The workers, affiliated with the 
A.F. of L., called a walkout over 
wage rates. The LMC held two 
meetings with city officials and 
employees and then began a study 
of Toledo’s financial structure. 
After a few weeks it recommended 
that all workers who had not re- 
ceived at least a $20-a-month in- 
crease in the past year receive 
increases up to this amount. The 
committee also proposed a scien- 
tific job-evaluation study be made 
of the city administration by a 
professional engineering firm. The 
survey would determine the rate 
of pay for each civil job in line 
with comparable employment in 
Toledo. There was one stipulation. 
No city employee was to suffer 
more than a $5-a-month reduction 
as a result of the study. 

All unions concerned approved 
the LMC recommendations and 
one week later the evaluation was 
authorized by the city council. 

Jurisdictional disputes are not 
relished by the LMC, as they in- 
volve contestants on the same side 
of the mediation table. Such was 
the problem when a strike closed 
Toledo’s 33 garages. The A.F. of L. 
sought contracts for 31 garages, 
claiming it represented all em- 
ployees other than mechanics. The 
International Association of Me- 
chanics declared it spoke for the 
mechanics in all 33 garages. And 
the United Automobile Workers 
of the C.I.0. said it represented 
all employees, including mechan- 
ics, in two garages. 

The garage owners. through 
their association took advantage 
of the confusion and announced 
they would bargain with any un- 
ion, provided it represented all 
employees in all garages. The 
LMC was called into the dispute 


and set a date for a hearing. Eight 
days before the scheduled session, 
the workers walked out. Two 
weeks later the LMC persuaded 
them to return to work pending 
a wage survey. The following 
week, all parties accepted an LMC 
recommendation for an mdustry 
wide election to determine the 
union that would represent all 
the workers. The unions further 
agreed that each would open its 
membership lists to the others. 


Nor so long ago the city coun- 
cil created the post of full-time 
LMC secretary at $6,500 a year. 
The first secretary, unanimously 
approved by the committee, was 
36-year-old Jerome Gross, former 
labor editor of the Toledo Blade. 
His first job was the inauguration 
of an educational campaign. La- 
bor wanted such a program be- 
cause it readily admitted the 
average worker never did under- 
stand or appreciate the problems 
of management. And management 
frankly stated it had much to 
learn about employees. 

Dr. John R. Steelman, President 
Truman’s labor advisor, has de- 
scribed the Toledo LMC as “a 
great step toward democratic so- 
lution of industrial differences.” 

Dr. George Gallup, director of 
the American Institute of Public 
Opinion, in his national poll found 
that 52 percent of the people in- 
terviewed throughout the nation 
felt the LMC would operate suc- 
cessfully in their communities. 
The U.S. Conciliation Service has 
adopted a modified version of the 
LMC for tryout in the Philadel- 
phia area. Louisville, Kentucky, 
has adopted the Toledo LMC plan 
without change and Grover Sales, 
the committee’s secretary, reports 
that 21 labor disputes have been 
settled successfully. In Detroit, 
a committee consisting of Henry 
Ford II, Charles E. Wilson, Wal- 
ter Reuther, and Cardinal Mooney 
is trying to adjust the plan to the 
city’s own peculiar problems. 
Adoption of the LMC is being 
studied by committees in Milwau- 
kee, St. Louis, Chicago, Cleveland, 
Port Huron, and Grard Rapids. 

Toledo, as I noted, has had more 
than its share of labor strife. It is 
fitting, then, that it should be the 
first to show a way to a perma- 
nent peace on a community level 
between labor and management. 
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“l 

ee doing it,” ran 
a once-popular song. But does that 

ake it right? 

Right according to the Federal 
Trade Commission? 

Right according to the Four- 
Way Test? 

These are questions for you to 
ponder as you read the gist of 
these two ticklish cases with 
vhich the Federal Trade Com- 
rission struggled. 

The FTC is a bipartisan body 
of five men, headquartering in 
Washington, D. C. It is charged 
vith responsibilities for umpiring 
and policing business practices in 
the United States. 


unter Charges 


For at least 50 years, cosmetic 
manufacturers have been paying 
demonstrators and salesladies in 
toilet-goods departments of big 
stores to “plug” their products. In 
one New York store, for example, 
there were 40 of these folks—each 
on the pay roll of some cosmetic 
manufacturer. 

Then one day one of these 
manufacturers was hailed before 
FTC. 

“Others do it,” he argued. “We 
do it too because it pays out.” 

He was right. It was shown 
that at a certain store the sales 
of his product trebled after a 
demonstrator went in. 

This manufacturer was main- 
taining 287 demonstrators, at a 
cost of $250,000 a year, at 265 
retail stores where boosting this 
“prestige” line was important. 
His products to the value of sev- 
eral million dollars a year were 
distributed through 3,000 retail 
outlets, of which 725 were depart- 
ment stores, 25 were women’s 
specialty shops, and the re- 
mainder were drug stores. 
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They played foliow-the-leader—in two more 
of Fred B. Barton’s mystery stories of business. 


The charge before the FTC was 
violation of the Clayton Anti- 
Trust Act as amended by the 
Robinson-Patman Act. But did the 
practices complained of have an 
adverse effect on competition? 
Were they unfair to the dealers? 


_ 
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ky Case of 
Corn Sirup 

A certain refining company, op- 
erating plants in Kansas City, 
Missouri, and a downstate Illinois 
town, charged freight as from Chi- 
cago on all corn sirup shipped to 
purchasers. So did a rival plant 
in another Illinois town. 

“This is done to equalize com- 
petition,” argued the former be- 
fore FTC. And it also pointed out 
that the use of a basing point for 
billing was a convenience of the 
trade, saving clerical work and 
eliminating possible error where 
shipments might be made from 
either its Illinois or its Missouri 
plants. 

But the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion pointed out that a candy 
maker in Kansas City, where no 
charges were actually involved, 
must pay 40 cents a hundred- 
weight more for sirup than would 
a customer in Chicago, who has no 
shipping charges even though 
the sirup might have come from 
Kansas City. On a tank car of 
95,000 pounds this would amount 
to $380. Now, sales of candy to a 
chain store often hinge on a price 
differential of as small as one- 
eighth of a cent a pound. So 
the result of the Chicago-basing 
scheme, said FTC attorneys, was 
to induce some large candy manu- 
facturers to discontinue their 
plants at other points and move 
to Chicago. 

“There are some other freakish 
results,” FTC pointed out. “Ship- 
ping from Kansas City you charge 
$95 per tank car to Denver or 


Salt Lake City, $209 to Waco, $180 
to San Antonio—which is farther 
away than Waco—$190 to near-by 
Fort Smith, $237 to Hutchinson, 
$294 to St. Joseph, and $304 to 
Lincoln. Yet to Chicago, which is, 
of course, farther away than most 
of these points, no freight is 
charged.” 

It should be pointed out that 
both firms, shipping to many 
points from their downstate Illi- 
nois plant, would actually send 
freight by way of Chicago, making 
no charge from point-of-origin to 
Chicago. On shipment to Eastern 
points, the possible long haul from 
Kansas City to Chicago would not 
be charged. 

But the refining company ham- 
mered hard on the point that its 
Chicago-plus plan followed an 
old established business practice, 
eliminated any charge for cross 
shipping between plants of the 
same company, and probably sim- 
plified bookkeeping for customers 
as well as for producers. 

How would you decide the 
case? 

Now turn to page 47 for a digest 
of the decisions handed down by 
the Federal Trade Commission in 
these two cases. 
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= once went to Ly- 
curgus of Lacedaemon and asked 
him to set up a democracy in 
Sparta. You remember his an- 
swer. “Pray,” he said, “do you 
first set up a democracy in your 
own house.” 

Could old Lycurgus come back 
out of classic times and spend a 
day in Dubuque, Iowa, he would, 
I think, have an approving nod for 
it. He’d see his idea in action. 
He'd find a town convinced down 
to its last skeptic that the only 
sure way to get good competent 
popular government is to develop 
good competent individual people 

For 20 years an experiment 
based on that axiom has been 
quietly proceeding in the schools 
of this typical American town of 
55,000 here on the bluffs of the 
Mississippi. Now it has taken 
some startling turns which have 
the whole town talking. I want 
to tell you first of these turns 

One morning last Autumn some 
50 youngsters gathered in a school 
auditorium in Dubuque. Seventh 
graders, they were, and they had 
met, as they do twice a week, to 
thresh out by themselves some of 
the problems of life in their small 
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About some lowa youths who saw and solved a 


youth problem and set a whole town thinking. 


By W. Howard Bateson 


Principal, Jefferson Junior High School, Dubuque, lowa 


orbit. Two or three teachers sat 
in the shadows under the balcony, 
but as far as their participation 
was concerned, they might as well 
have been in Siberia. The chil- 
dren were in charge. 

The 13-year-old president of 
this body, elected by his peers for 
a six-week term, had opened the 
meeting, called for committee re- 
ports and old business. Now, any 
new business? There was a lull 
while the wheels in young minds 
turned. 

“Well,” said a pert little miss 
upon duly gaining the floor, “I 
think somebody should be consid- 
ering the kind of movies we are 
getting here in Dubuque. What 
does this class think about them?”’ 

Another lull. Then a lithe, 
brown-eyed lad got up. “Mr. 
Chairman,” said he, “no matter 
how good or bad the picture is, 


nobody can enjoy the movies any 
more. There are too much noise 
and trouble in the theaters.” 

A buzz of whispers. Then one 
by one the boy’s fellow junior citi- 
zens popped to their feet to con- 
firm the truth of his charge. 
Twelve-year-old Daryl Koch—for 
that was the boy’s name—had, it 
seemed, put his finger on a condi- 
tion widely known and deplored. 

Came a motion for a committee 
to investigate. Seconded. Dis- 
cussed. Voted. Appointed. A few 
days later this committee with 
Daryl at the head of it—open your 
mouth in a democracy and you 
usually end by swallowing a job 
—turned in its report: 

“We have interviewed the man 
agers of Dubuque’s movie thea- 
ters. They showed us seat cush- 
ions ripped wide open by fingers 
and jackknives. They showed us 
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carved into dozens of chair 
and backs, gum stuck every- 
and soap dispensers pulled 
vatory walls. They told us 
n three of those theaters 
the destruction of property 
ting the management a total 
a week.” 
.o’s doing it and why? That 
he next question, and a quick 
xtremely candid self-survey 
ed that some of this vandal- 
nd rowdyism could be laid 
e feet of these youngsters 
were now aroused about it. 
Jy dad and mother send me 
movie every night because 
want to go places,” said one 
‘When I have to see a punk 
or the same show over and 
-well, that’s when I get into 
ble.” Others said, no, it was 
ng exciting movies that they 
.ervous and found themselves 
ing the plywood off the back 
.e seats, for instance. 
n one thing all the youngsters 
ed. Something should be 
It was. A letter-writing 
mittee, created on the spot, 
handed the task of writing 
ry school principal in town, 
ng that he send representa- 
; of every grade, sixth through 
down to the Avon Theater 
following Saturday morning 
talk this thing over. 
me hundred and twenty-five 
s and girls showed up and 
ird Daryl and others sketch the 
blem, questioned theater offi- 
as to possible corrective 
ps, and promised to carry the 
mpaign back to their schools. 
omehow local radio station 
ITH heard about the meeting 
1 sent over a recording crew. 
ter in the day it aired the whole 
ceedings to Dubuque and sur- 
inding area. Brisk, civic- 
nded Ken Gordon, manager of 
/TH, happens also to be Presi- 
it of the Dubuque Rotary Club. 
e minute he caught wind of the 
vement, he asked that some of 
young leaders appear at the 
xt meeting of his Club. Six of 
m jumped at the chance, and 
ibuque Rotarians are still talk- 
. with amazement about the way 
se two kids, tall Bill Skaife and 
rt Daryl Koch, got up before 
m and, completely at ease, told 
the drive and what grown-up 
buque could do to help. 
Later the Kiwanis Club and the 
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“LOOK at this cushion, for instance!’ Daryl] Koch (center), the boy who started the children’s 
crusade against theater vandalism, shows the author and Bill Weidenbacher a choice example of it 


NERVOUS young hands peel a plywood chairback in a Dubuque theater . .. while in its powder room 
Schoolgirl Investigators Betty Rettenmeier and Caro] Woodrich view a wall defaced with lipstick. 


SOME of the youngsters and their principal tell | i into ne ys 

the story to Rotary Club President Kenneth L. é . Zing Pen dig, 

Gordon (right) . . . and it makes the papers. @ Una. O ber B@ yo, 
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Junior Chamber of Commerce got 
the story. The 7'elegraph-Herald 
kept readers abreast of develop- 
ments. Civic leaders found them- 
selves judging entries in a contest 
on how to stop theater rowdyism 
which the boys and girls had 
launched for themselves. The 
thing had begun to snowball 
and order had begun to return to 
Dubuque movie houses 

Such, indeed, was the change in 
young Dubuque’s attitude toward 
cinema going that when the Grand 


of Columbus, and the American 
Legion—all were represented. So 
were the Elks, the Foreman’s 
Club, and so on. The Scouts, the 
YMCA and “YW,” the Dubuque 
Boys’ Club, and all the other 
youth groups—these were in the 
front row. 

First effort of the new youth- 
guidance council, which I am priv- 
ileged to serve as general chair- 
man, has been the staging of a 
series of addresses by well-known 
authorities, on such problems as 














DUBUQUE educators and a theater man meet at the microphone to discuss the youth-initiated 
drive on movie rowdyism. Left to right: Author Bateson; Miss Mary O'Connor, a teacher; 
James Yiannias, operating manager of three theaters; and William Watters, a teacher. 


Theater management let the 
youngsters know that it could ob- 
tain a film on tolerance for a spe- 
cial showing, the boys and girls 
turned out a capacity crowd of 900 
to see it. 

I could end the story there, but 
in a sense I have only begun to 
tell it, for large things were yet 
to come. Youth had put Age on 
the spot. It had said, in effect: 
“We have minds and we have 
energy. If you give us a chance, 
we ourselves can do quite a bit 
toward solving the _ so-called 
‘youth problem.’”’ As if really see- 
ing Dubuque youngsters for the 
first time, adult Dubuque accepted 
the challenge. 

On a night last February that 
will not soon be forgotten, repre- 
sentatives from 20 civic and so- 
cial organizations gathered to 
coérdinate their resources through 
the Dubuque County Guidance 
Association to support this youth 
movement in every way possible 
on a city-wide codperative basis. 
The Women’s Club, the service 
clubs, the Junior Chamber, the 
Council of Churches, the Knights 
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ours. To crowds of parents and 
children we have presented such 
lecturers as Dr. Evelyn Duvall, 
speaking on family life; Frank 
Hopkins, on citizenship training; 
and Dr. Harry Allen Overstreet, 
on youth problems. We have oth- 
ers coming and plans aplenty. 
And by the way, every Thursday 
night is now Family Night in 
Dubuque. That idea came out of 
the Women’s Club. It will suc- 
ceed! 

All this, then, was the effect— 
a little city made newly aware of 
its greatest asset, its “kids.” But 
what was the cause? 

Go back with me to that school 
auditorium where this story start- 
ed. Was it an accident that those 
seventh graders should have been 
talking seriously about movies? 
Just happenstance that they knew 
what to do with an idea once 
they saw it? 

Those boys and girls were as- 
sembled in what, at Jefferson 
Junior High School, we call an 
“auditorium citizenship class.” 
Every one of the 450 children 
meets in such a class, a group of 


50, twice weekly for an hour. Ever 
since we started the plan 20 years 
ago, we’ve been sending our pu- 
pils into those classes with this 
kind of counsel: 

“You are citizens now! Maybe 
you can’t vote in city elections, 
but you can vote here. This 
school is your community. You 
have to help decide whether it is 
going to be a good one or a poor 
one. We have taught you some- 
thing about the theory of democ- 
racy. Now you are going to learn 
democracy by being on your own 
in your own self-governed do 
main. The teachers?—in a pinch 
call on them for help as even the 
wisest man would, but let it stop 
there. This is where you start to 
think and act like men and wom 
en.” 

You’d be amazed how children 
respond to that kind of appeal 
Turned loose, they come to a casu 
al kind of order at the rap of their 
chairman’s gavel, hear out the re- 
ports of their officers and standing 
committees, and plan and listen to 
programs on everything from 
school-ground behavior to soil 
conservation. And anything can 
happen at any time—as it did in 
the case of the theater incident. 

Dubuque’s plan is not unique 
Dallas, Texas, has a similar one 
—and the Dallas Rotary Club 
pamphleted the story to all Rotary 
Clubs in the United States. Kan- 
sas City, Missouri, and other com- 
munities have comparable sys- 
tems. Little matter the method 
We hold that any plan which gets 
across to the youngster the truth 
that “private performance is the 
proof of democracy” is a good 
plan. 

If you were one of 15 million 
radio listeners who on the night of 
April 20 tuned in on Kate Smith's 
radio program, you heard the fa- 
mous singer present her junior- 
citizenship award to the “all- 
round outstanding youth in boys’ 
club work throughout the United 
States.”’ The contest directors had 
announced they wanted “a boy 
who is not afraid to get his hands 
dirty.”” The chap who stepped up 
to the microphone in New York 
City and in a firm voice thanked 
Miss Smith for the honor was— 
13-year-old Daryl Koch, of a place 
called Dubuque, Iowa. The story 
of some home-town democracy 
had got around. 
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Speaking of 


Books around the World 


R Rotarian bookshelf this month 
bles an international convention, 
priately enough. I have been find- 
) much enjoyment, so much of 
interest, in a variety of books 
far quarters of the globe that Iam 
to share my pleasure with Rotari- 


AUSTRALIA 
L. Wood, dean of the faculty of 
erce at the University of Mel- 
ie, and a member of the Rotary 
( of Melbourne,* has edited Aus- 
Its Resources and Development 
eaders in the United States and in 
* countries as well as for Austral- 
themselves. Here are answered the 
tions naturally asked by the busi- 
man, the student of international 
fairs, the prospective traveller. There 
chapters on climate and soils, on 
stralia’s population problem, on Aus- 
an industries—sheep, cattle, fruit, 
| others—on tariffs, wages, relations 
ther parts of the Pacific area. All 
se subjects are discussed by experts 

their respective fields. 
_* For an article in THe RoTARIAN by Dean 


od. see What's to Be Uncle Sam’s Post- 
r Réle?, in the May, 1945, issue. 


By John T. Frederick 


Author and Reviewer 


What is remarkable indeed, and would 
be all but incredible in the United 
States, is that all these experts write 
well! They present their facts not only 
clearly, but interestingly; they know 
that informational writing doesn’t have 
to be “dry.” The net result is a book of 
quite exceptional breadth of appeal and 
of usefulness. 

Men and Manners in Australia, by J. 
Alex Allan, is an informal history and a 
genuinely delightful one. Without seem- 
ing ever to work at it very hard, with 
plenty of time for digressions, amusing 
incidents, vivid sketches of specific 
“men and manners,” the author 
ceeds in giving a lively and rounded 
sense of the social and economic devel- 
opment of Australia. I like especially 
the form in which the Australian pub- 
lisher has presented this book—the sen- 
sible, type page and the 
wealth of well-chosen “then and now” 
illustrations. 

Also from an Australian publisher is 
Lewis Lett’s Savage Tales, as absorbing 
a collection of short stories as I have 
encountered in many months. The au- 
thor writes out of 30 years’ experience 
in Papua as engineer, plantation mana- 
ger, explorer, journalist, and student of 


suc- 


easy-to-read 





AT THE water hole, as recorded by John Hilton in his Sonora Sketch Book. Reviewer John 
Frederick compares this work to “a leisured, appreciative journey into Mexico itself.” 
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COMPOSER Franz Schubert. 


Translations of 
the lyrics of his songs appear with those 
of Robert Schumann in a new book by Sir 


Robert Garran. This portrait of the Austrian 
music master was drawn for Junior Arts 
and Activities magazine by Lucille Follmer. 


native life. The people about whom he 
writes are those portrayed by Caroline 
Mytinger in New Guinea Headhunt, re- 
viewed in this department in April, and 
both 
same: to preserve authentic records of 
primitive life and attitudes before these 
Mr. Lett’s tales have 
genuinely high literary quality. 


the purposes of artists are the 


disappear forever. 


Australian creative achievement in a 
far different direction is presented in 
Schubert 
Translations, by Sir Robert Garran, of 
Past District 
Rotary International. In this fittingly 
attractive book are the German texts of 


and Schumann: Songs and 


Canberra, a Governor of 


some 300 poems used by Schubert and 
Schumann for their songs, with English 
translations intended especially for use 
by singers. Some of these German lyrics 
have been favorites of mine for many 
years, and I can testify to the accuracy 
and adequacy as well as the smoothness 
and true lyric quality of the transla- 
tions. Scholarly but concise notes and 
careful indexing add to the value of this 
book, which will be 
musicians and lovers of the songs, and 


most welcome to 


also to readers of the poems as poems. 


MEXxIco 
In John Hilton’s Sonora Sketch Book 
sketches of people and 
places in Sonora, the Mexican State just 


are some 40 


south of Arizona, and an equal number 
of stories of personal experience to go 
with them. The drawings and the stories 
informal, 
marked by a strong sense of truth, It 
is clear that they have been drawn and 
written with love, with deep admiration 
for Mexico and its people, with much 
understanding. 
gether make up a book which wins my 
sincere liking and respect, a book I 
mean to keep and reread often. It is 


are alike often amusing, 


Pictures and prose to- 
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like a leisured, appreciative journey in 
Mexico itself, and the next best thing to 
such an experience. 

Not only Mexico but her sister repub- 
lics to the south as far as Panama are 


included in the field of Anne Merriman 
Peck’s The Pageant of Middle American 
History. This book achieves a skillful 
weaving into a single coherent narra- 
tive of the history of the Middle-Amer- 
ican region from the days of the Mayas 
to the present time. It seems especially 
attractive for young readers, and for 
adults as a general introduction to one 
of the most colorful portions of the 
whole story of mankind. 


CANADA 

The growing richness of Canadian lit- 
erature is most impressive, and I am 
grateful that readers in the United 
States are having increasing opportuni- 
ties to become acquainted with it. I 
have found especially appealing the re- 
cent first novel of a young Canadian 
writer—Who Has Seen the Wind, by W. 
O. Mitchell. The author—a Rotarian 
in High River, Alberta—was born in 
Saskatchewan, and this book is a story 
of a boyhood on Saskatchewan prairie, 
which is lovingly and most vividly de- 
scribed. The boy himself is as real, as 
sensitively and completely interpreted, 
as any comparable figure I have found 
in fiction for a long time. This is a re- 
ligious book in a true sense, for it in- 
cludes a reverent and sympathetic ac- 
count of a boy’s search for God. For 
many readers this book holds rich re- 
ward. 

There’s still gold in the Canadian fur 
trade, for writers as well as for traders. 
Though many romantic novels have 
been based upon it, Alan Sullivan’s The 
Fur Masters shows that there is still 
material for more. This is a robust, well- 
written story of love and action, clean 
and genuinely dramatic. 

Much of the same quality is offered by 
the much-advertised Mrs. Mike, the 
story of a Boston Irish girl who at 16 
journeyed to the Alberta frontier, mar- 
ried an officer of the Canadian Mounted 
Police, and shared his adventurous life 
at outposts and among Indians. The 
real life of which this is a record is as 
romantic as any fiction; but I feel that 
the writers who have told the story of 
Katherine Mary Flannigan — Benedict 
and Nancy Freedman—have tended to 
overplay the sensational, with corre- 
sponding loss of the more significant 
values of their material. The book is 
good entertainment, but unfortunately 
not much more than that. 

The Tin Flute, by Gabrielle Roy, is 
the first book by a French-Canadian 
writer to be selected by a major book 
club in the United States, and hence to 
be assured of a circulation of hundreds 
of thousands in the U.S.A. Happily this 
is not a case of the prophet without 
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honor: Miss Roy’s novel (her first) was 
awarded two important literary prizes 
in Canada, where it was published in 
1945 under the title Bonheur d'Occasion. 
It is a worthy addition to the generous 
and most significant current literary ex- 
port of Canada. 


GERMANY 


It is a dark world one must enter, for 
the most part, if he reads books about 
Germany in these days. But it is a world 
we must enter if we are to accept our 
responsibilities—to the world and to our 
own nation. Some basis must be found 
for relations between the rest of the 
world and the people of Germany, and 
that without delay. And understanding 
of what has happened to the people of 
Germany in the past is an unqualified 
necessity for intelligent citizenship in 
any other nation of the world. 

The problem of what happened to the 
Germans between the two world wars, 
what made possible the transformation 
of the promising liberal republic to the 
horrors of Nazi totalitarianism, is ap- 
proached in two new books in ways 
widely different, but genuinely enlight- 
ening. 22 Cells in Nuremberg is the un- 
technical and engrossing report of the 
official U. S. psychiatrist who examined 
the Nazi war criminals before and dur- 
ing the Nuremberg trials, Dr. Douglas 
M. Kelley. One by one he considers them 
—Hess, Rosenberg, Goering, Streicher, 
and the rest—describing their conduct 
in prison, telling what he learned about 
them in interviews and examinations, 
and analyzing their mentalities and the 
nature and degree of the derangements 
which many of them exhibited. 

With the editorial assistance of Charles 
Burns, Dr. Kelley has made his book 
not only intelligible but highly readable 
to the layman, based though much of it 
is on scientific case studies. The infor- 
mation it presents is of double value, 
not only to readers in the United States, 
but for those in other countries as well. 
Not only does it throw light on the past, 
on the forces and circumstances through 
which these men came to power, but it 
also throws light on the future, on the 
possible future which must not be al- 
lowed to come to pass: on conditions 
which, in Germany and elsewhere, could 
mean a repetition of the Nazi horror. 
Here is a part of Dr. Kelley’s conclu- 
sion: 

“The Nazi leaders were not spectacu- 
lar types, not personalities such as ap- 
pear only once in a century. They sim- 
ply had three quite unremarkable char- 
acteristics in common . . . overweening 
ambition, low ethical standards, a 
strongly developed nationalism which 
justified anything done in the name of 
zermandom. Let us look around us. 
Have we no ultranationalists among us 
who would approve any policy, however 
evil, so long as it could be said to be of 





advantage to America? Have we no 
men so ruthlessly eager to achieve 
power that they would not quite will. 
ingly climb over the corpses of our mi. 
norities, if by so doing they could gain 
totalitarian control over the rest of us?” 

This is a truly important book. Every 
thoughtful citizen should read it—and 
will, I think, want to read twice the 
forceful final chapter, “What Does [t 
Mean to America?” 

In How It Happens Pearl S. Buck 
gives her readers an informal report of 
a long series of conversations with a 
German woman of intelligence and wide 
experience, Erna von Pustau, an anti- 
Nazi, but one exceptionally well in- 
formed and capable of objective judg- 
ments. The book gives a very full and 
truly illuminating account of how Ger. 
mans became Nazis. Again, there is 
double value in this insight, both his- 
torical and immediate. How It Happens 
is a good title for all of us to think 
about, and this book gives abundant 
food for thought. 


DENMARK 


Of the life of one of Denmark's great 
writers, Hans Christian Andersen, Mar- 
garet Ann Hubbard has woven in Flight 
of the Swan a slight but pleasant novel. 
Background and character alike are deli- 
cately and sympathetically treated. 

Janet Lewis has retold a_ familiar 
story of Denmark in the 17th Century, 
one of the strangest true stories of crime 
and its aftermath in all literature, in 
The Trial of Séren Qvist. I hold Janet 
Lewis to be one of the finest writers of 
prose fiction now working in the United 
States—the master of a style which in 
its sureness and strength matches her 
profound comprehension of human atti- 
tude and emotion. This brief novel is a 
welcome and valued addition to her brief 
list of published books. The same story 
was admirably told by the great Danish 
story writer Blicher more than a cen- 
tury ago. Miss Lewis’s choice of this 
Danish tale for the subject of prolonged 
and devoted creative effort is a notable 
example of that common heritage in 
books which binds the world together. 


* _ * 


New books mentioned, publishers and prices 

Australia: Its Resources and Development, 
edited by G. L. Wood (Macmillan, $4) .— 
Men and Manners in Australia, J. Alex Allan 
(F. W. Cheshire, Melbourne) .—Savage Tales, 
Lewis Lett (F. W. Cheshire, Melbourne, 
8/6).—Schubert and Schumann: Songs and 
Translations, Sir Robert Garran (Melbourne 
University Press, 21/-).—Sonora Sketch 
Book, John Hilton (Macmillan, $5).—The 
Pageant of Middle American History, Anne 
Merriman Peck (Longmans, Green, $4).— 
Who Has Seen the Wind, W. O. Mitchell 
(Little, Brown, $2.50).—The Fur Masters, 
Alan Sullivan (Coward-McCann, $3).—Mrs 
Mike, Benedict and Nancy Freedman (Cow 
ard-McCann, $2.75).—The Tin Flute, Gabri 
elle Roy (Reynal & Hitchcock, $3).—22 Cells 
in Nuremberg, Douglas M. Kelley (Green- 
berg, $3).—How It Happens, Pearl S. Buck 
(John Day, $3).—Flight of the Swan, Mar- 
garet Ann Hubbard (Bruce, $3).—The Tria! 
of Séren Qvist, Janet Lewis (Doubleday, 
2.50). 
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TWO VIEWS from the Roanoke Island drama—Governor John White begging 
Queen Elizabeth's permission for his return to America. . 
sine man, who in everyday life is Foster Fitz-Simons, a university professor. 


Roanoke Island Remembers 


NE DAY 360 years ago next month, 
a band of 91 men, 17 women, and 9 
hildren landed on a small island on the 
oast of what is now North Carolina. 
They were Englishmen. They had sailed 
to do what some of their countrymen 
had at the same site failed to do: es- 
tablish in the of their Queen, 
Elizabeth, the first permanent colony of 
Anglo-Saxons in the New World. 
A few weeks later there was born to 
Dare, a young 
couple in the company, a baby girl they 


name 


Ananias and Eleanor 
hristened Virginia—the first child born 
America. To 
colony of supplies, its 


f English parents in 
issure the new 
governor put about almost at once for 
England There he had to wait for 
three years, however—until Britain had 
isposed of the Invincible Spanish Ar 
When at last in 1590 he re 


turned to the settlement, he found its 


) mada. 
Fort Raleigh in ruins, no sign of any 
person. 

Every American schoolboy knows the 
tragic story of the lost colony of Ro- 
inoke Island, has read how the only 
trace it left was the word CROATOAN 
arved into a tree trunk. But no one 
further. Were the 
colonists murdered? Did they join some 


“nows anything 
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. and a leaping medi- 


Indian tribe? It is one of 
the deepest enigmas in ‘mer- 
ican history. 

In a rustic amphitheater on 
where those col- 
cast of 200 
present inhabitants of the Is- 
land will tell that story in 
form five nights 
throughout July and 


the shore 
onists landed, a 


pageant 


weekly 


August. The Lost Colony 
they call this symphonic 


drama, and about 300,000 per- 
sons have seen it since 1937. 

That is when it began. To 
mark the 350th anniversary of Virginia 
Dare’s birth. Roanoke Islanders planned 
a small local celebration. Led by the 
late D. Bradford Fearing, then Secretary 
of the Rotary Club of Manteo, a town 
on the Island, they got Paul Green, a 
North 
dramatist, to fashion the lyrics, went to 
The 
Association 


Pulitzer Prize-winning Carolina 
work on music, props, and so on. 


Roanoke Island Historical 
was named the production agency. Fout 
Manteo Rotarians were and still are 
among its officers: Isaac P. Davis, C. S 
Martin Kellogg, Jr., and Roy 
There was work, of course, for 


Rotarians—for all 


Meekins, 
Davis 


all Manteo individ- 


* So 






















uals and groups who wanted to assist 


hugely attended were the first 
performances that the producers voted 
to make it an annual affair, which it 
has been, except for a four-year intet 
To assure con 


North 


sponsorship 


mission during the wat 


tinuance, the state of Carolina 
and the 


Fort 


has taken over 


wooded site, with its restored 
Raleigh, log chapel, museum, and am 
phitheater, has become a National His 
Site under the U. S. Park Service 
history, yes—but English 
The kind, Manteo Rotar 


ians feel, that narrows the gap between 


tori 
American 


history, too. 


two great English-speaking lands. 
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FUTURE users (top) of the park-playground clean area 
of rock fragments. . . . Even non-Rotarians helped. Here 
Dr. J. D. Morris hones up for a session of shrub pruning. 
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Some Tennessee businessmen polish hoe 
handles to give their city a new park. 





Dave OUT to the corner of Sutherland Avenue and Tobler Lane 
in Knoxville, Tennessee, any night about now and you will see soft- 
balls arching into the sky . . . marbles dropping into dusty rings 

skipping ropes whipping the balmy air . .. and green grass 
growing all around. You will be looking at a playground, of 
course. A seven-acre one. A mighty busy one. 

Yet, if you’d driven out to the same spot a year ago, you would 
have seen only a piece of vacant, littered land on which any child 
you might have glimpsed there would have been a trespasser. You 
have probably already guessed what caused this transformation 
right! The Rotary Club of Knoxville. 

Now, there’s nothing unique, I admit, about a Rotary Club 
pitching in on a park project. Why, from Ketchikan, Alaska, 
Johannesburg, South Africa, Rotarians have given their commu! 
ties picnic grounds, wading pools, outdoor fireplaces, skating rink: 
tennis courts, and so on. Raymondville, Texas, for instance, had 
land for a park but no park—until local Rotarians converted it int 
one complete with band shell, playgrounds, and barbecue pit. 
The exciting jungle of swings, ladders, and teeter-totters you fi 
in a certain park in Lima, Peru—well, Lima Rotarians put the 
there a decade ago. Back in the kinder days before the war, th: 


Rotary Club of Bacolod, in The Philippines, fixed up and then 


turned over to its city a beautiful little park for children. The 
list goes on and on, 

What sets the Knoxville park apart just a little is that it was 
built by amateurs—with professional results. It was this way) 
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IT’S A dandy place to refight the war with popguns and 
big brother's souvenir helmet. . . . The sower in the photo 
below is Prof. G. M. Bentley, who directed the project. 
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Back in 1945 they made Gordon M. Bentley Chairman of the Knoxville 
lub’s Recreation Committee . . . and suddenly that tract of idle land 
ut in the compact Sutherland Avenue vicinity took on a new look to 
im. A professor of entomology, he knew the wriggling specimens of bug 
fe there. Now he could think of a thousand wiggly specimens of young 

human life who ought to have the freedom of the place. 

Knoxville needed more parks. Let Rotary build one there. 
Dr. W. B. Clotworthy, who was then Club President, 
igreed, as did others like Henry C. Kentzel, who is Pres- 
ient now. And so did the city, which owns the tract 
ind which offered to lease it to the Club. “Great idea, 

Prof.,” said his 140 fellow members as Chairman Bentley 
inveiled it at the next meeting. And even after he’d 

explained that they themselves would have to supply all 
he manpower and dedicate many golfing hours to it, they 

still thought it “great.’”” The next afternoon the squad 
nobilized by mail for service that day showed up with rakes, hoes, grub 
hooks, shovels, and set to work—and that’s where I came in. 

“Are you sure you can get the real ‘feel’ of the project sitting on that 
stump?” they asked me, slipping a spade into my hand. Well, sir, I'd 
lug a hedge trench 30 feet long before I saw the stratagem. 

Out of hundreds of hours of such toil as I saw that day came a 
playground de luxze—with green lawns, shrubs, a baseball diamond, 
sand boxes, and other attractions. But maybe the smartest thing the 
Club did was to let—/et, mind you—all the young 
sters of the neighborhood help. Now they have 
a stake in the place. Let a newcomer toss his 
empty popcorn bag on the ground and some lad 
may tap him on the shoulder and say: “Look, 
Bub, we built this park. We want it clean. Let’s 
pick that up, huh?” 

—Yours, THE ScrRaTCcHPAD MAN 
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@ The Old and the New. The tradi- 
tional “bed warmer” comes back in 
modern dress. Electric hot pads heat 
only one spot. Now thanks to modern 
electronics, the whole bed can _ be 
warmed. After rigorous testing, the de- 
vice is approved by the Underwriters 
Laboratories and the American Institute 
of Laundering. The blanket operates 
with a bedside control, like a small 
radio. It contains three electronic tubes, 
two for automatic heating and one for 
safety control. The desired temperature 
is set before retiring and the sleeper is 
assured of the pre-selected warmth all 
night. With one of these blankets you 
will not need to pile out for more covers 
if it suddenly turns cold in the night. 


@ Antiacids. New ion-exchange resins 
first trade the hardness elements cal- 
cium and magnesium for hydrogen, 
which makes the water acid. Then the 
passage of the acid water through a sec- 
ond resin bed neutralizes the water and 
gives a product containing less than one 
part per million total solids—practically 
distilled water. These ion-exchange 
resins have now been developed as gas- 
tric antiacids for human use. They are 
faster and more selective in action than 
any other antiacids known, are without 
harmful after-effects, and are nonhabit 
forming. 


@ Stops Leaks. It has long been 
possible to build basement walls 
that will not leak even though no 
outside drainage is provided. But 
to repair basement walls that are 
actually leaking has been a prob- 
lem. Two treatments for the in- 
side of the wall have been offered 
and one is effective. It is a water- 
white liquid, requires no heat, and 
bears no relation to asphalt. 


@ Keeping Spuds. The use of alpha 
naphthalene acetic acid and its esters as 
a plant hormone has already been re- 
ported, but now a new touch has been 
added. Since these esters are soluble in 
waxes, the methyl ester is being dis- 
solved in a soft paraffin wax and used 
melted for dipping potatoes or as an 
emulsion spray. The wax coating great- 
ly retards evaporation, shrivelling, and 
consequent loss in weight and the hor- 
mone prevents the sprouting of the po- 
tatoes. The chemical is added to the 
wax or emulsion in about 4 percent con- 
centration, 


@ Here at Last! Twenty-five years ago 
we predicted railway-owned busses that 
would run on tracks, but turn off onto 
the street to pick up and deliver passen- 
gers, express, and baggage. The idea 
then was a double set of wheels—one 
for the track and one for the street. 
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Now we have a new kind of tire that 
rides on rails or roads. A recent adver- 
tisement says, “Old railroad hands 
thought they were seeing double when 
this vehicle first drove down the high- 
way, turned onto the railway tracks, 
and kept right on going.” 


@ Futures in Biology. Biologists pre- 
dict that controllable mutation of genes 
will determine heredity and organic 
characteristics. These genes, they claim, 
control the synthesis of the enzymes 
directing the biochemical reactions 
which comprise life. The “business end” 
of an enzyme molecule is a vitamin or 
sometimes an anti-vitamin, whose con- 
sumption produces vitamin-deficiency 
diseases. It seems that the body is 
tricked into accepting them as vitamins 
because of their structural similarity, 
just as bacteria are tricked into accept- 
ing sulfa drugs in place of bacterial- 
growth factors. Knowledge of viruses, 
enzymes, and genes has reached the 
stage where not only will seedless toma- 
toes and watermelons result, but mul- 
tiple births, nerve impulses, and sex of 
offspring may be regulated. 


@ More on Hormones. In Peeps at 
Things to Come in THe Rorarian for 
April appeared an item on “Knifeless 
Capons” which told of a method for 
caponizing young roosters by feeding 
them female sex hormones. Two sci- 
entists have now found that old hens 
can be rejuvenated and maintained as 
prime egg layers by feeding them io- 
dated casein. Milk production, especially 
butterfat, is improved by feeding thyro- 
protein to milch kine. The thyroid hor- 
mone in the thyroprotein “irons out” 
deficiencies in the normal production by 
the thyroid gland and thus maintains 
production at a high level. When the 
birds or animals are producing all the 
hormone needed for production, no in- 
crease is noted, but as the normal supply 
of hormone falls off, the synthetic takes 
over the job and keeps chickens and 
cows at high production levels. Not only 
can the usefulness of “producing” ani- 
mals be extended, but also the “finish” 


HOW FAST do the pellets of a shot-gun shell 
disperse when you pull the trigger to nail 
that pheasant or duck? These three photos, 
made at 4/1,000,000ths of a second by bal- 


of meat animals can be controlled 
Through the ingestion of thiourea 
thiouracil, swine and sheep convert f< 
into fat much faster and the resultant 
carcass is better pork and mutton. Tx 
effect is not so notable with beef 
animals. 


@ Resined Wool. A new textile ré 
finish for woolens makes possible wa 
ing of them repeatedly, with shrinkas: 
guaranteed to be less than 5 percent 
width and length. The finish can be 
plied only in the mill-finishing plant. 


@ Atomic Stop Watch. Designed 
to measure the speed of atomic 
particles and to count them as 
well, a new electronic stop watch 
can measure time intervals as 
short as one-thousandth of a 
millionth of a second. That time is 
so short that light, which travels 
more than 186,000 miles in a sec- 
ond, could go only about a foot in 
that period. This stop watch 
measures the energies of nuclear 
particles released during changes 
within the core of an atom. It is 
made of standard electronic parts. 


@ Metal Cutter. The Russians have «: 

veloped a new method for cutting metal 
electrolytically with no presence of 
flame. A toothless circular disk is con 
nected to one side of a standard direct 
current welding set, with the metal to 
be cut attached to the opposite side. A 
thin stream of salt solution is applied t 

the spinning disk, which does not quit 
touch the metal—the electric contact 
being through the salt solution. Upward 
of 100 amperes of current is supplied at 
a low voltage. The metal rapidly dis 
solves and is carried away by the disk’s 
rotation. The great advantage, besides 
speed, is that the metal is not greatl, 
heated. 


@ Paper Washcloths. The perforated 
parchment paper washcloths furnished 
in many hotel bathrooms are soon to b¢ 
supplemented by a new nonperforated 
type which has great wet strength. It 
is treated with cleansing and detergent 
chemicals to make it clean and lather in 
even the hardest water. Soon, too, we 
may have these new detergents di: 
pensed as soap is now, as either a liquid 
or a powder. 
* * * 

Letters to Dr. Jones may be addressei 
in care of THE ROTARIAN Magazine, 35 
East Wacker Drive, Chicago 1, Illinois 





listic engineers, provide the answer. The firs! 
section of the cut shows the shot pellets six 
feet from the muzzle; the second shows 
them nine feet away: and the third, 12 feet 
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As news of the recent disaster which 
killed hundreds in Texas City, Texas, 
spread around the world, Rotarians 
everywhere asked: ‘‘Is there a Rotary 
Club there?’’ 

There is—and it did not miss a 
meeting! That is the word from 
Orlando Blackburn, its President. The 
first of the blasts that wracked the 
city occurred, you recall, on April 16, 
a Wednesday. By the following Tues- 
day most of the 60 members showed 
up at the Lucas Cafe, badly damaged 
as it was, for their weekly meeting. 
‘‘They seemed to feel better after- 
ward,’’ says President Blackburn. 

But like almost any person and 
group in town, the Club suffered great 
losses. One member—Past President 





| Texas City Rotary Club Meets As Usual 


H. J. Mikeska—was killed. He was 
president of the Terminal Railway 
Company. Two members were seri- 
ously injured: H. K. Eckert, manager 
of the Monsanto Chemical plant, and 
Lutz Frieler. Rotarian H. W. Sand- 
berg, vice-president of the Terminal 
Railway, played a heroic rdéle, staying 
in the thick of things during the 
danger period, directing rescue work. 
He ordered the ship ‘‘High Flier’’ 
abandoned a matter of minutes before 
it exploded. 

Hundreds of messages poured in 
from Rotary Clubs around the world, 
contributing hundreds of dollars to 
Texas City relief. Said President 
Blackburn: ‘‘It certainly is a privi- 
lege to belong to this organization.’’ 








Wearing broad- 
brimmed hats, 29 
children from the 
yutback or bush area recently arrived 

be the first guests in the children’s 
health camp provided by the Rotary 
Club of TOWNSVILLE, AUSTRALIA, The 
camp was originally built by the Army, 
and, after being acquired by the Rotary 
Club, was thoroughly renovated and put 

shape for the guests. The trip to 
camp was made on the first train some 
f the youngsters had ever seen. It was 
the first time, that some of them 
had seen the ocean—which they could 


Bush Children’ 
See the Sea 


too, 


swim in to their heart’s content at 
camp. 
There Was a When members of 


the Rotary Club of 
HIBBING, MINN., re- 
eived a recent issue of their Club pub- 
cation, The Rotary Miner, they found 
1 string attached to it. If necessary, the 
string was to be tied to the reader’s fin- 
ger, to remind him to bring his contri- 

ition for the Rotary Club of Bopo, Nor- 
way, at the next meeting. The gifts for 
the world’s farthest-north Rotary Club 
were to include clothing, tools, kitchen- 
ware, and lamps. 


String to It 


News from the Far Bettering of commu- 
East Health Front Mity health is a proj- 
ject of many Rotary 

Clubs in the Middle Asia area, as well 
as elsewhere in the Rotary world. The 
Rotary Club of SINGAPORE, SINGAPORE, for 
example, has been instrumental in pro- 
viding a mobile dispensary which will 
bring medical service to the rural areas. 
. The Rotary Club of KuaLta LumMpvur, 
MaLayan Union, which has _ recently 
been reéstablished, also is interested in 
aiding the ill. Wives of members are 
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providing sweets and other supplies for 
the children of a leper colony. 


CARLISLE, Pa., Rotar- 
ians won't soon for- 
get the recorded 
Scottish music played during a recent 
Club meeting at which the guest speaker 
was an ABERDEEN, SCOTLAND, schoolteach- 
er, now an exchange teacher in Car- 
LISLE. They’ll remember even longer her 
crisp-accented talk on_ international 


Heather Brings 
Home Closer 





LOOK behind the false whiskers of these 
two firemen at the Jacksonville, Fla., Ro- 
tary Club’s barn dance and you'll find S. 


friendliness. 
the Club presented her with a fountain 


As a token of appreciation, 
pen, a GLAsGow newspaper, and a cor 
heather—which, 
her of the 
Scotland. 


sage of 
minded 
bonnie 


She said, re 


purple moors 0’ 


Founda- 
been 
formed by SAo 
PAULO, BraziL, Rotarians to aid in edu 
cating local youth. Plans call for the 
construction of a “Rotary Home 
School,” which will provide schoolwork 
from kindergarten through university 
The Rotary Club elects the 20 
member deliberative council which will 
handle administration of the school. 


SGo Paulo Plans A_ Rotary 


Rotary School tion has 


courses. 


As in many another 
community, the high 
school band was dis- 
continued in BROWNFIELD, TEx., when 
the bandmaster joined the armed forces 
during World War II. When peace re- 
turned and he was back on the job, 
there were a shortage of instruments 
and a lack of interest which made re- 
organization of the band doubtful. That 
is, it was doubtful until the local Rotary 
Club learned the tune of things. The 
Club then started a band-promotion and 
development program which included a 
Summer-concert series, picnics for band 
members, purchase of new uniforms, 
and financial assistance for those unable 


Something to 
Toot About 


Photo 


Spotts wood 


Kendrick Guernsey, Rotary’s President-Nom- 
inee, and his wife, Edythe. Posing with 
them is Club President F. W. Brundick, Jr. 
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ROTARIANS from Gisborne, Hastings, Na- their recent forum at Lake Waikaremoana. 
pier, and Wairoa, New Zealand, were hav- Still aware of Britain's food needs, the 
ing a spot of tea when the camera recorded group raised £50 to provide food parcels. 
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GEORGE C. PERRY (center), President of the aid from the Club’s hearing-aid library for 
Rotary Club of San Bernardino, Calif., and the schools. Pupils are able to try out the 
Gordon W. Park, superintendent of schools, various types of aids before purchasing 
watch Dr. W. E. Bedford adjust a hearing one. Some get them free from the Club. 








MARION, Ohio, Rotarians and their ladies by J. Wendall Wiant, and Moola, Sultan of 
enjoyed a musical comedy drama, Love inthe Huba-Huba Isle (Wilson B. Tway) cast hun- 
South Seas, or What's Sarong with Rotary. gry glances at E. P. Bachman, the unfortunate 
Here the hero, Howzie Dooit (center), played fellow who is seemingly “cooking away.” 
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to buy their instruments. The band 
given the whole community reason 
proud boasts—it has won high rat 
in stiff competition and has helped 
prove the community spirit. 


Hospitals Need When a drive 
Aid and Get It recently started 
raise funds to | 

a half-million-dollar hospital in Con: 
Mass., the Rotary Club of Mayn 
MAss., was asked to handle the Mayn 
end of it. The Maynarp total of $17 
helped put the drive over the top | 
margin of $45,000. Staging its t 
minstrel show since the Tipton Cou 
Memorial Hospital campaign start 
several years ago, the Rotary Clul 
TIPTON, IND., was recently able to ; 
$3,000 to the hospital fund.... 
modernization and equipment fund 
a PRINCETON, N. J., hospital was rece! 
increased by $1,311, thanks to a cl 
concert sponsored by local Rotarian 

The welfare fund of the Rotary ( 
of CLypE, N. Y., benefited from the n 
strel Cornzapoppin, which was recent 
given to two packed houses. 


Encore! ‘Ag’ Day The recent first 
Calls for More ricultural Day sp 
sored by the Rota 
Club of DERMoTT, ARK., was so succe 
ful that plans are already being dra\ 


for the 1948 observance. For one thing 








Old idea Works Anew 


Exchanging programs between 
Rotary Clubs is not new. Small- 
sized Clubs have been doing it for 
years. But now big Clubs are do- 
ing it—in a big way! 

Karl M. Knapp, President of the 
Rotary Club of Pittsburgh, Pa., 
started it. His plan called for Pitts- 
burgh to send one or more of its 
officers and a speaker to five other 
Clubs, meeting its own travel and 
speaker expenses. The other Clubs 
—Chicago, Ill.; Cincinnati, Ohio; 
New York, N. Y.; Philadelphia, Pa.; 
and St. Louis, Mo.—were to recip- 
rocate on the same basis, if they 
liked the idea, by providing a pro- 
gram for Pittsburgh. They did like 
it and the exchange began. 

Interesting, attention-getting af- 
fairs were held in every instance. 
When Pittsburgh visited Cincin- 
nati, for example, the speaker was 
Walter S. Schulten, a coal-company 
executive, who spoke on high-vola- 
tile fuel and smoke—a moot ques- 
tion at the time in Cincinnati. And 
when St. Louis visited Pittsburgh, 
it sent Raymond R. Tucker, who 
was smoke commissioner when that 
city adopted its smoke-abatement 
program. Local civic and industrial 
leaders were special guests that 
day, when the program was by far 
the most timely and controversial 
ever held, according to President 
Knapp. Since then, opponents of 
the local smoke regulations (which 
go into effect this Fall) have turned 
about face, and all factions are 
working together harmoniously. 
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program will be shifted from noon 
evening, to allow for a more exten- 
program, introductions, etc. The 
b’s 31 members brought 50 farmer 
sts at the recent affair. ... A Ca- 
tv crowd attended the recent annual 
ry Farmers’ Day sponsored by the 
sry Club of Streator, Itt. A. E. 
ow (see cut), of the Oklahoma A. 
M. College, described farming and 
ulture in Great Britain 


i 


Greetings and con- 
gratulations are due 
i more Rotary 
bs—36 new and nine readmitted— 
ch have just been added to the 
of Rotary International. They 
(with sponsors in parentheses) Sea- 
(Astoria), Oreg.; New Brighton 
iver Falls), Pa.; Iloilo, The Philip- 
es (readmitted); Kutna Hora, Czech- 
ikia (readmitted); Ceska Trebova, 
hoslovakia (readmitted); Brest, 
nee (readmitted); Denville (Rock- 
vy), N. J.: Mussoorie (Dehra Dun), 


Welcome’ to 
15 More Clubs 


a 
Medina (Kerrville), Tex.; Bedford 
irroliton), Ky.; San Bruno (Bur- 
game), Calif Concord (Walnut 
ek), Calif.; Nadiad (Ahmedabad), In- 
i Urmston, England; Launceston, 
gland; Braga (Porto), Portugal; 
nkiang, China (readmitted); Mira- 
s (Lima), Peru; Hamilton (Utica), 
Y.; Grosse Ile (Trenton), Mich.; 
lv Island (Jonesville), La.; Benton 
Bishops Stortford, Eng- 


Paducah), Ky 
ind 
Strémstad, Sweden; Viana do Castelo, 
ortugal; Milan, Italy (readmitted) ; 
irin, Italy (readmitted); Varese, Italy 
readmitted); Kremmling (Grand Junc- 
yn), Colo.; Sullivan (Warrenton), 
Mio.; Ranchester-Dayton (Sheridan), 
Vyo.; Marpole [Vancouver] (Vancou- 
er), B. C., Canada; Rockville (Thomp- 
nville), Conn 
Havelock (Campbellford), Ont., Can- 
ila; Wusih, China (readmitted); Old 
Mission [San Diego] (San Diego), Calif.; 
Medina (Wadsworth), Ohio; Napoleon 
Liberty Center, Bryan, and Defiance), 
Jhio; Cherryville (Shelby), N. C.; Leg- 
rn, Italy (readmitted); Winter Park 
Orlando), Fla.; Mount Pocono (The Po- 
ono Mountains [Buck Hill Falls]), Pa.; 
La Jolla (San Diego), Calif.; Otter Lake 
Lapeer), Mich.; Ebbw Vale, England. 


Every once in a 
while a Rotary Club 
embarks on an en- 
leavor which stimulates the sporting 
nd competitive blood of its members. 
he ten-man rifle team of the Rotary 
Club of the UNIversity District OF SE- 
\TTLE, WASH., does just that. Studying 
vith the rifle champion of Washington, 
e members are coming right along. 
One Rotary crack shot recently scored 


Crack Shots? 
Club Has 'em 


$4 out of a possible 200 in a four- 


position match 


The Rotary Club of 
COLUMBIA, PA., is 
convinced that at- 
tendance contests pay—or at least the 
winners in the Club’s recent contest 


Taste of Victory 
Was That of Pie 


agree on that point, for they were served 
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OKLAHOMA'S former Governor, R. S. Kerr 
(third from left), an honorary Rotarian, dubbed 
this champion steer “King Sirloin” recently at 
Stillwater, Oklahoma. Three local Rotarians 
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FINES were heavy when this august body 
—Past Presidents of the Rotary Club of Santa 
Monica, California, complete with judicial 





HOPING to stimulate a greater interest in 
health programs, the Rotary Club of Mason- 
town, Pa., has given new hospital beds to 
three local schools. W. Karl Robbins, Club 
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from Oklahoma A. and M., who had some 
thing to do with its upbringing, are shown 
standing at the right: H. G. Bennett, W. L 


Blizzard, and A. E. Darlow (also see item) 
r Rotaria Geors Ber wn 
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robes, wigs, and make-up—sat in judgment 
on most of the members of their Club. But 


the funds raised went for a good cause 
Photo: Avery 
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Community Service Chairman, is at the right 
in the photograph. The others, who responded 
for the schools, are the Very Rev. Francis 
J. Kolb, James A. Gault, and Eugene Franks. 
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a chicken-pie feast by the losing team. 
The Club’s record improved so much 
as a result of the competition that al- 
most immediately the Club went into 
a race with a near-by Club. 


150 Youths One hundred and 
Match Voices fifty students from 

Texas and Oklahoma 
high schools participated in the recent 
speech tournament sponsored by the 
Rotary Club of Houston HEIcuTs, Tex. 
There were three classes of competition 
for both boys and girls, and when prize 
winners were announced, Rotarians 
noted with satisfaction that two of the 
first-place winners had been their stu- 
dent-guest “members” during the last 
school year. The third boy who won a 
first-place trophy was acquainted with 
Rotary too, having been a student-guest 
“member” of the Rotary Club of Har- 
RISBURG (HousToN), TEX. 


Reviving a prewar 


Students of 24 
Lands Welcomed custom, members of 
the Rotary Club of 


ANN Arbor, MICH., and their wives were 
recently dinner hosts to some 60 newly 
arrived students from 24 lands who are 
studying at the University of Michigan. 
Some of the guests appeared attired in 
their colorful native costumes. The din- 
ner was a gesture of hospitality from 
leading representatives of the entire 
community. 


Functioning without 
portfolio and with- 
out pay, 106 teen- 
aged boys are serving as ambassadors 
of goodwill for St. PAut, Minn. At least 
they are telling home folks in 53 com- 
munities in Rotary’s District 117 all 
about that city. Each Club in the Dis- 
trict recently sent the two outstanding 
high-school seniors of its locality to Sr. 
PauL, to be the house guests of Rotar- 
ians. Although there was plenty of 
entertainment packed into their four- 
day stay, the lads were primarily there 
to receive vocational-counselling tips 
from leaders in their chosen fields. 
Those who showed an interest in enter- 


Ambassadcrs? 
St. Paul Has "em 



























EDEN and North Collins, N. Y., know how to codperate. The villages share a Rotary Club 
which recently sponsored this concert for the benefit of the bands of their two schc 


Photo: 





Pioneer Press 


LUTHER YOUNGDAHL (second from leit), 
Governor of the State of Minnesota, wel- 
comes three of the high-school guests of 
the Rotary Club of St. Paul (also see item). 





DR. ROBERT M. GOOD (center), president 
of the School of the Ozarks, thanks mem- 
bers of the Rotary Club of Springfield, Mo., 
for making a dream come true (also see item). 
Shown with him are Earl L. Duncan (left) 
and Club President Eugene A. Martin, Jr. 


Photo: Re 





ttarian Curtis Wainscott 
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SWEET NOTES or sour, this was the band of the hour at a recent basketball game between 
the Rotary and Lions Clubs of Cumberland, Ky. Yes, the “musicians” are really Rotarians. 
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ing public life had an informal 
with Minnesota’s Governor, Luther 
Youngdahl (see cut). 


Dream Comes True Several months 


in the Ozarks members of the 
tary Club of Sprr 


FIELD, Mo., learned that Robert M. G: 
president of the School of the Oza 
and an honorary Club member, 
dreaming of the day that he might 
a portable dictating machine. It w 
enable him to do some of his work 
home undisturbed. They saw that 
dream was realized (see cut). Dr. G 
who also holds membership in 
BRANSON-HOLLISTER, Mo., Rotary C! 
has devoted his life to developing t! 
school which has provided an educatior 
for thousands of youngsters who oth: 
wise would never have seen the ins 
of a high school. 
15 More Clubs Silver anniversaries 
Mark ‘25ths’ will be celebrat« 
by 15 more Rota 


Clubs in June. Congratulations to the: 
all! They are Fredericton, N. B., Cai 
ada; Millersburg, Ohio; Christopher, 
Ill.; St. Albans, W. Va.; Albion, N. Y.; 
Shenandoah, Pa.; Fredericksburg, Va.; 
Hayward, Calif.; Turners Falls, Mass.; 
Winchester, Ky.; Kitchener-Waterloo, 
Ont., Canada; Grove City, Pa.; New Lon- 
don, Wis.; Yarmouth, N. S., Canada; 
Paintsville, Ky. 

Stories in the local newspaper occu- 
pied nearly half the front page of on¢ 
issue when the Rotary Club of Port 
Hope, OnT., CANADA, Observed its recent 
25th anniversary. 

Announcement was made of an appro- 
priate gift during the recent silver an- 
niversary of the Rotary Club of ALPENA, 
MicuH. A member offered to have the 
Club’s Rotary bell silver plated. 


“Why, BRECKENRIDGE, 
MIcu., is only a wide 
spot in the road! 
How could it afford you?” someone 
asked a prominent lecturer when he said 
his next appearance was to be in that 
community. This conversation took 
place in 1938. What the skeptic didn’t 
know was that the BRECKENRIDGE lecture 
was one of a Rotary-sponsored series in- 
volving programs in BRECKENRIDGE, ST. 
Louis, IrHaca, and ALMA. Each town 
had a live Rotary Club, and through 
their combined efforts a county-wide 


Towns Team Up 
for Culture 
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FUNNY BONES” of members of the Rotary Club of Augusta, Me., are still tingling, after the 
ecent stunt night program which featured this bewhiskered Rotary barbershop quintette. 


yram was arranged. Nine seasons 
ve passed, and nine programs have 
n successfully staged, each one draw- 
the people of the four communities 
er together, 


Good Scouts The list of Rotary 


on Every Hand Clubs that sponsor 
Scout troops and 


p them obtain uniforms, camps, and 
lership would fill a book—and the 
wing new data would have a place 


t.... The Rotary Club of CRESCENTA- 
NADA, CALIF., sponsors troops for both 
ips. . . . The Rotary Club of Casa 
ANDE, AriIz., recently raised $6,000 to 


a clubhouse in the city park for 

e Boy Scout . Staging a carnival, 

tarians of TOWNSEND, Monrt., raised 
funds to finance their Scout program. 


They Suited A new understand- 
Deed to Word ing of Brotherhood 
Week was realized 
n WorcesTER, Mass., recently when local 
totarians collected more than _ 500 
unds of used clothing. They then 
icked and shipped it to the Rotary 
Club of HeEtstncrors, FINLAND, for dis- 
tribution in its city. 


Skeptics maintained 
that THREE LAKES, 
WIs., was too small 
support a Rotary Club—the popula- 
on was only about 500. However, a 
charter was issued in 1931, and a lively 
Club (now 19 members) has been oper- 
ating ever since. Among its accomplish- 
ments: Built a bandstand in the local 
park, operated a boys’ Summer camp, 
landscaped _railroad-station grounds, 
helped two lads to get a college educa- 
tion, staged a ragweed-extermination 
project, held a scrap drive, aided in 
establishing a more stable water level 
in local lakes, sponsored and secured a 
concrete highway and main street, etc. 


$2,850 Saves 
Play Program 


Too Small? 
Not at All! 


“Have you heard 
about the SoutTH 
PLAINFIELD recrea- 
tion program?” became a standard con- 
versation opener in SoUTH PLAINFIELD, 
N. J.,a year ago. Now it is a cinch that 
everyone has, for the Rotary-inspired 
program had all-out support during its 
second year. Recognizing a need for an 
organized program, the Rotary Club had 
asked support of the school board and 
the borough council. The first group 
agreed to contribute $2,000 to the cause, 
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Photo: V Nuvs News 





THREE new United States citizens were féted 
at a recent meeting of the Rotary Club of 


Van Nuys, California. Conversing with 
them is Rotarian Louis M. Voivod (left). 


Photo: Rock Hill Heral 








PROSPECTS are bright for better pork 
chops in Rock Hill, S. C., since the Rotary 
Club is sponsoring a “pig chain” for the 
local Future Farmers of America. Shown 
inspecting the project are Club President 
John Hardin (center, standing) and Chester 
Francis, the Rotary Youth Service Chairman. 





out Then the Rotarians organized a 
id collected more than $2 
850—and the program proceeded as in 
tended In the meantime the program 
increased in popularity Later, cit 
support to the extent of $5,000 was pro 


vided for the current vear’s program 


Not Exactly if hearts skip a beat 
Heart Trouble now and then at 
meetings of the Ro 


tary Club of TompBaLi, Tex., there's a 


perfectly good reason Fight young 
women, who have just been graduated 
from high school, sing at various Club 
affairs, and have appeared on other Ro- 
tary Club programs Their “stage 
name”? It’s “Sweethearts of Rotary.” 


Giving we Books, Rotarians of Far 
Club Sets Trend a LT, MINN., have 


iong contributed to 
the bookshelves of the lecal library It 
was only natural, then, that they should 


make an unusual effort when librar 


\ 
officials, finding it increasingly difficult 


to purchase the books req tired, ji ued 
a call for help \ special effort wa 
made one Rotary-meeting day, and ap 


proximately 175 volumes—worth up to 
$500—were contributed. That isn’t all! 
The idea caught on so well that other 
civic groups expressed a willingness to 
help in a similar manner, 


Burning School 


When fire destroyed 
Starts Action tl 


e schoolhouse in 
BEAUFORT, N. C., a 
couple of years ago, funds were not im 
mediately available to restore in the 
new building all the educational nece 
sities—such as a library and science 
laboratory equipment. Seeing opportu 
nity for needed Community Service, the 
local Rotary Club supplied the spark 
which built the library to a respectable 
total of some 5,000 volumes by staging 
a contest among the various school 
rooms. The prize to the winning room: 
a boat trip with a weiner roast at the 
destination. The Club also raised more 
than $700 to purchase microscopes and 
other equipment. A part of the old 
school building lives on, thanks to 
another Club project. The old carved 
stone entrance of the school has been 
installed in a new $9,000 Scout building. 
Hope 


Photo Cross & Richardson 





TIMBER-R! That is what was seen if not heard at the recent ladies’ day meeting held by 
the Rotary Club of Masterton, New Zealand. Everyone went out to inspect a logging camp. 
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U. WITH THE DOWNIES. A feature 
story in a recent issue of the Cleveland 
(Ohio) Plain Dealer paid tribute to the 
DownleE family which has been “paint 
ing the old town” for 95 years—selling 
paint and decorating services, that is. 
Founded by JoHun Downir, the business 
has been carried on by three successive 
generations of WILLIAM Downles, the 
second of whom was a charter member 
of the Rotary Club of Cleveland. A 
fourth WILLIAM, now 14, is expected to 
follow the family pattern. 


Roth Returns. Autmon E. Rotn, whi 
served as Rotary’s international Presi 
dent in 1930-31, and was in Washington, 
D. C., during the war years as president 
of the National Federation of American 
Shipping, Inc., is returning in June to 
San Francisco, Calif., where he holds 
Rotary membership. He expects to re 
sume his law practice. 


Homes in Sight. Housing shortages 
are plaguing communities the world 
around, and Selbyville, Del., is no ex- 
ception—except that Selbyville is doing 
something about it. The problem and 
proposals for its solution were fully 
aired in meetings of the local Rotary 
Club. Then, recently, three Rotarians— 
J. Conn Scott, HoMER Pepper, and How 
ARD PEPPER—Organized a corporation to 
subdivide a plot of ground, build houses 
for sale, and sell lots at 

prices to persons wishing to build 
homes. Plans call for the extension of 
two streets and the creation of others, 
as Selbyville grows. 


reasonable 


Return of Native. The Rotary Club 
of London, England, hailed an interna- 
tional speaker recently who was origi- 
nally one of Britain’s own. The honored 
guest was ALEX G. SHENNAN, President 
of “Old Number One,” the Rotary Club 
of Chicago, Il. In away it was a home- 





IT WAS a gala occasion indeed when Sir 
Hubert Rance, Governor of Burma (fourth 
from right), was made an honorary member 
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A page or two of Rotary ‘personals’ . . . and 
news notes on official and other matters. 


9 


coming for ROTARIAN SHENNAN, for he 
saw first the light of day in Liverpool 
48 years and two weeks before. 


Question Answered. Seven years ago 
when CHARLES H, Price, JRr., a hatchery- 
man, was elected President of the Ro- 
tary Club of Souderton-Telford, Pa., he 
asked himself how he could best put the 
Rotary ideal of service into action—per- 
sonally. There were no regional trade 
associations in that area, so he began 
contacting hatcherymen and poultry 
breeders, and was instrumental in form- 
ing the Southeastern Pennsylvania Baby 


Photo: Randon 
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IN RECOGNITION of his outstanding con- 
tribution to the furtherance of aviation in 
New Orleans and Louisiana, Rotarian R. G. 
Jones (right) receives a silver tray from 
J. K. Dobbs at a recent Rotary meeting. 


Chick Association, which has contrib- 
uted to better understanding among the 
individuals in the trade. ROTARIAN PRIC! 
was elected to the executive board of 
the national association in 1942 and two 
years later was named its president. He 
is still serving on the board, giving his 
time with the knowledge, as compensa- 
tion, that he has served his industry 
we ll. 


Nuptials, Announcement has been 


made of the recent marriage of SYDNEY 


of the Rotary Club of Rangoon. At his left 
are R. Nesbitt-Hawes, Club President; Lady 
Rance; and U Ba Win, Past Club President. 



















FOR HAVING planted 300 trees at the Crick 
et Holler Rotary Forest (see The Rotariar 
for March, page 50), Boy Scout Jack Blome 

receives congratulations from Louis S. Jaco! 
son, President of the Rotary Club of Dayton 
Ohio, as Ellwood Stroupe, youth director of 
the Wild Life Conservation Service, looks o1 


W. PASCALL, President of Rotary Int 
national in 1931-32, to ELIZABETH Mor 
MER, daughter of ARTHUR MORTIMER, « 
St. Pancras, London, England, Past R 
tary International Representative. 17 
groom, a member of the Rotary Club of 
London, lives in Mitcham, Surrey. 


Top Men, Rotarians of Grand Islan 
Nebr., point with pride to the fact th 
on their Club roster of 60, there ar 
four State association presidents. D1 
EarRLE G. JOHNSON is president of the 
Nebraska State Medical Association, Dr 
EarRLE W. WILTSE heads the Nebrask: 
State Education Association, FRrep ( 
Maurer is president of the Nebras} 
building chapter of the Associated Ge1 
eral Contractors, and Ropert A. MEYE! 
heads the Nebraska State Retail Jewe 
ers’ Association. Even that isn’t all! 
JOHN KNICKREHM, who tops the Club 
perfect attendance, is chairman of the 
Nebraska State Railway Commission, 
and Bayarp H. PAINE is the senior rank 
ing Justice of the Nebraska Supreme 
Court. 


Memory Wizard. Visiting Rotarians- 
and there are 20 or more every week— 
at meetings of the Rotary Club of South 
Bend, Ind., are amazed 
at the way CLUB PREsI- 
DENT HANSEL SMUTs is 
able to introduce all 
guests without a note 
—and without a mis- 
take. He memorizes 
the card of each visi- 
tor when he meets 
him before the meet- 
ing. He did make a 
slight mistake once— 
due to a similarity in names. Though 
the error was excusable, fellow mem 
bers razzed him roundly. It’s another 
story, but several years ago, while serv- 
ing as President of the Rotary Club of 
Michigan City, Ind., members complained 
that PresmpENT SMUTS was so short they 
couldn’t see him. Next week he presided 
over the meeting atop a stepladder. 





Smuts 


Dunn to Dunedin. Some months ago 
THOMAS R. Hoop, a Director of Rotary 
International in 1944-45, moved from 
Dunn, N. C., to Dunedin, Fla. A drug- 
gist in Dunn, he is following the same 
pursuit in Dunedin. He was also a Past 
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resident of the Rotary Club of Dunn, 
it was perhaps only natural that 
en a new Club was recently formed 
Dunedin, he should be President. 


Rotarian Honors. Howarp S. LE Roy, 
Past President of the Rotary Club of 
ishington, D. C., and Chairman of 
tarv International’s Committee on 
ff: was elected secre- 
ry general of the newly organized 
nited Nations League of Lawyers. 

EarL O. SHREVE, a 
member of the Rotary 


ernational A 


ilrs, 


¢ 


Club of New York, 
N. Y., and vice-presi- 
dent of the General 


Electric Company, has 
just been elected presi- 








dent of the Chamber 

of Commerce of the 

United States....Hon- 

ors came to CarRL Mi 

Shreve Ler, of Los Angeles, 

I lif., when his newspaper, the Covina 
j yus-Citizen, was recently awarded 
j Los Angeles Times cup for hav- 
| the best weekly newspaper front 
ge in California in 1946. Law: 
ncE J. Linck, of Chicago, IIl., ex- 


the National So- 

tv for Crippled Children and Adults, 
been named a member of the 
tional Commission on Children 
1 Youth for a three-year term. 

Dz. Harry S. a Past President of 
e Rotary Club of Brooklyn, N. Y., was 
cently awarded the annual Downtown 
ooklyn Association gold medal for 
ving rendered the most distinguished 

ervice to that community. Roy A. 

Brapt, of Newton, Iowa, was recently 

lected president of the American 

Washer and Ironer Manufacturers Asso- 

iation. . . . WILLIAM Roy VALLANCE, a 

nember of the Rotary Club of Washing 

ton, D. C., has been awarded the medal 
of the Alumni Federation of Columbia 

University for “conspicuous Columbia 

Alumni service.” He is on the legal staff 

ff the United States State Department, 

and is secretary general of the Inter 

American Bar Association. . . . ALEX G. 

SHENNAN, President of the Rotary Club 

of Chicago, Ill., has been elected presi- 

dent of the Tag Manufacturers Institute. 
H. STANLEY WANZER, a member of 

the same Club, was recently elected di- 

rector of the National Dairy Council. 

... Honors have recently come to two 

members of the Rotary Club of Ahmeda- 

bad, India: TricuMLAL MAHASUKHRAM 
was elected vice-president of the Mas- 

kati Cloth Market Mahajan, and A. M. 

SEERWAI was awarded the Kaisar-i-Hind 

silver medal. 


itive director of 


ROGERS, 


Word from Batavia, ALEX G. SHENNAN, 
President of the Rotary Club of Chicago, 
Ill, recently received a letter of un- 
usual interest to Rotarians from W. 
Meape, of the former Rotary Club of 
Batavia, Netherlands Indies, which is 
now “on its way back.” “Members of 
the Batavia Rotary Club got together 
again soon after the Japanese capitula- 
tion,” the letter reads in part, “and we 
are now meeting regularly, although the 
transport difficulty is still so acute here 
that we assembling every other 


are 
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War-Lost Harp 


Ture is a Rotary reason for 

sweet music being heard in 

Porsgrunn, Norway, these days. 

The reason—if not the music— 

reaches halfway around the world. 

When Mrs. Inga Grase, an emi 
nent harpist of Porsgrunn, was re 
leased from her wartime intern 

* ment in Denmark, she found that 

* her harp had disappeared. Pors 

® grunn Rotarians sought to replace 
her treasure, but no harp was ob 
tainable in Norway or Denmark 
One Rotarian, Tonnes Ellefsen, then 
turned hopefully to a business as- 
sociate in Brooklyn, New York 

s but without luck. 

; The appeal went through many 
hands, and eventually reached Ed- 
ward Wray, a harp hobbyist and a 
member of the Rotary Club of Chi 

Illinois. 

: Rotarian Wray found harps were 

® out of stock in Chicago, too. So he 

‘e advertised, found one which could 

be purchased for $550. It hadn't 

been used for some time, but it re 
flected better workmanship than 

his own. It was better, too, than a 


some 


a a 


cago, 








until 


week 
something 


conditions come back to 
like normal. Some of the 
old Rotarians after their release stayed 
on for a time to assist in reconstruction 
work, and have now gone or are about 
to go to the homeland to enjoy a well- 
earned vacation. Others, restored to 
health by a stay in Europe or Australia, 
have now returned. But, alas, there are 
a number of faces that we shall never 
see again. We have lost during these 


A HANDSHAKE on an achievement! The Con- 
necticut house in this photo is 220 years 
old. Until recently when it was condemned 
as unsafe, it had served as headquarters 
for Camp Bennett, a home for Negroes long 
supported by the Rotary Club of Hartford. 
Then in stepped Hartford Rotarians with 


Rotarians Replace 


2 eNO  ainesino anes A. CR a BR ND Se 


HERE is the 
harp before 
it sailed to 
Porsgrunn, 





new one which was suddenly avail 
able for three times that 
Since it hadn't 
years and must pass 
Rotarian Wray 


undertook 


figure 
been strung for 
several the 
“string test,” went 


to the owner’s home and 


the delicate task of putting it in 
concert pitch. Sometimes the sound 
ing board gives way indet ucl 


treatment. Happily, the harp meas- 
ured up perfectly! 

It mattered not to Rota: 
that the whole thing ca 
he was in the midst of the biggest 
issue of the trade magazine he pub 


in Wray 


ne up while 
I 


ishes. 


a Rotary service. 


It was a chance to perform 


— — 
ee ee ee 


fe GEE So ike 


past years some of our outstanding mem- 
bers, and when in a one minute's silence 
at each meeting they are remembered, 
we have the painful thought that a 
number died during, or as the direct 
result of, the most cruel treatment... . 
There is probably nowhere in the world 
where the field for Rotary work is as 
great as in these parts, for under the 
new scheme of things, close coOperation 
between the Dutch and Indonesians will 


Phot Deford Dechert 





some $2,000 and engineering skill to re- 
store the cherished landmark to its one-time 
strength—and to its occupants. Left to right 
in photo: Dr. J. T. Cabaniss, Rotary Com- 
mittee Chairman; S. M. Jenkins, social-center 
secretary; Rotary Club President R. S. Morris; 
and Samuel S. Tiller, Camp board member. 
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be a sine qua non for the welfare of the 
country and its people. Prior to the war, 
we had, amongst many na 
good sprinkling of leading Indonesians. 
We trust that they will soon return to 
our Club and that more will join. Where 
there is no distinction between race and 
creed, where politics are banned, a Ro 
tary circle is able to meet and discuss 
subjects in a way that is not possible 
in any other organization. We hope and 
trust that Rotary here will be able to 
play its great part and that eventually 
the other Clubs in the Netherlands 
Indies will be able to reopen and exer- 
cise the influence of which they are 
capable. In conclusion, we would say 
that all our flags of different Clubs have 
‘gone with the wind,’ and we feel par- 
ticularly the absence of the Chicago 
emblem.” 


tionalities, a 


Third Tweed. Although Rotary it- 
self is but 42 years old; two-, 


thy 
Lill ©e-, 


and even four-generation memberships 
have been reported. Such was the case 
(see cut) recently called to the atten- 
tion of members of “Old Number One,” 


Photo: Walinger 





FRED, Edwin, and Bruce Tweed (see item). 


the Rotary Club of Chicago, Ill. The 
late Frep H. TWEED was a member of 
the class of 1905, and later became 
known as the Founder of the Rotary 
Club of New York, N. Y. His son, Eb- 
WIN J., became a member of the Rotary 
Club of Chicago in 1939, and now the 
name of his grandson, Bruce P., is also 


on the roster. 





Magazine. The first issue of Pa 
Spectator, a new quarterly review 
opinion sponsored by 20 Pacific Co 
universities and colleges, recently rol 
off the presses. DonALpD P. BEAN, direct 
of the Stanford University Press and 
member of the Palo Alto, Calif., Rota 
Club, is the man who had the most 
do with its founding and publication. 


Ladder Lament, If Parp H. SM: 
Cleveland, Ohio, Rotarian, hadn’t tu 
bled from a ladder one day in 
Autumn of 1940, his Rotary-attendan 
mark today would be one which ve 
few could challenge. As it is, it is 
nearly perfect that it is practically in 
class by itself. His mark is perfect { 
34 of the 35 vears he has been a Rot: 
ian, the only blot being the few wes 
that a broken leg and two sprain 
ankles kept him down. He’s been on |! 
Club’s Crippled-Children Committee f 


eight years, after serving on the Bi 





Not a Miss in More Than 800 Years! 


These 38 Rotarians take their attendance seriously. 
They have an aggregate record of some 41,675 meetings. 


(1) Clifford P. Rex, dentist, 24 yrs.. (2) Wi 
lawyer, 23 yrs., and (3) Clevelan nd A. Sherman, 
yrs., all of Alamosa, Colo L. Carter, 


(4) Frank 
supply, 25% vyrs., Lexington, Ky.: (5 
trust, 15% yrs., 
ing, 25 yvrs., New London, Conn 

(7) W illiam J. Wallrich, lumber—retail, 
Richardson, education—teacher training. 22 
folk, Va.; (10) H. Clinton Freel, 
(12) Frank H. Gill, 
es Ea 
James M. Donnelly, honorary, 17% yrs., z 

(15) Jack A. Stith, funeral directing, 
oo Ww illiam J. Mackin, men’s furnishings. 

. ¥.; (17) Harold W. Fitch, osteopathy 
> BSS Jones, teleg —_ serv- 
ice, 20% vyrs., Calg: ] 
Canada; (19) Henry ‘C. 
accountant, 24 bit 
Calif.; (20) et 4 i 
—retailing, 15% yrs., Ki 
fisher, Okla.; (21) Freer 
Lamb, real ton ate 7 ne #201 
vrs., Portland, Me.: (22) R 
H. Woods, physician—eye, nos 
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lliaam Wallace Platt, 


» Leland M. Cairns, banking— 
Greenfield, Mass.; (6) James G. ifammond, lectur- 


22 yr 
yrs., both of Alamosa, 
Colo.; (9) J. A. Addenbrook, concrete construction, 21% yrs., Nor- 
dry cleaning, 
Fla.; (11) Fred D. Dassett, honorary, 20% yrs 
stationery retailing, 154% 


21% 


(13) Rufus Martin, physician, 22% yrs., 






_yrs., Danville, Ky.; 





; Bushnell, Il; (48) 


18 yrs 


and throat, 22% yrs. 
bridge 
Levene, past service, 
household furniture—r 
(26) Henry H. Garr 
William H. Sinnock, } 
Hodgdon, dairy produc 


drugs—retailing, 22 
creamery and dairy 





and (8) Ira 


electrical supplie 3, 
yrs., Fort Myers, (31) John W. 
neapolis, Minn.; (32) ¢ 


Minne apolis, Minn.; 


6 yrs., Amsterdam, yrs., Calgary, Alta., Car 
Warren, Ark.; (14) yrs., Washington, N. C.; 
erdam, N. Y yrs., Marlin, Tex.; 5) 


yrs., (36) Albert beras 


yrs., Seneca Falls, agricultural implement 


construction, 212 yrs., 
18 


sale grocer, 18% yrs., all of Quincy, Ill.; 

25 yrs., 
Smith, chemical manufacturing, 17% yrs., M 
‘harles N. Butcher, butter manufacturing, 1 


(38) Frank Akright, insurance 


LaSalle, Ill.; (23) George Bushnell Palms 
Minneapolis, Minn.; (24) Henry } 
yrs., Chelsea, Mass.; (25) Louis Walte 
etail, 25% yrs., Cushing, Okla. 
elts, wall paper 
oultry supplies, 22% yrs., (28) E. Mor 
ts, 21% yrs., and (29) M. J. Ehrhart, wh 
(30) Harley D. Carpent« 








Meadville, Pa. 


1ada; (33) Maynard O. Fletcher, hospitals, 2 

(34) Albert H. Snead, insurance—life, 1 
E. W. Coldren, newspaper publishing, 22°: 
n, auto retail, 19 yrs., and (37) John Nitsc! 
s—distributing, 20 yrs., all of Oberlin, Kar 
general, 22% yrs., Nowata, Ok 





Photos: (21) Grant; (23, 31) Ga 
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and paints, 26% yrs., (27) 























Work and Youth Committee for 14 years 
i on the Greeters Committee for nine 
Weather or No! Perhaps it’s elemen- 
Whenever the birth of a Rotary 
ib is in the offing, Ol’ Doc Stork gets 
rough, despite the worst obstacles the 
eatherman might contrive to in 
s path. For example, when JOHN G. 
Moore. of Norfolk, Nebr., Governor of 
District 120, arrived in Rushville, Nebr., 
. “deliver” the first Club in that Dis- 
ct in two years, he surmised that no 
t-of-towners would buck the blinding 
yw and high winds to attend. Instead, 
> men and women drove 70 miles from 
idron and 20 more came from Craw- 
d. ... Representatives of some 25 
lubs braved bad weather to attend the 
ent intercity meeting of the Kala- 
roo and Vicksburg, Mich., Rotary 
lubs, when the Climax, Mich., Club re- 
its charter. The speaker that 
was Harry O. ComrRigE-PALMER, of 
Canada, Chairman of the 
Extension Committee for the Eastern 
tegion of the United States, Canada, 
Newfoundland, and Bermuda. 


toss 


eived 


rhft 
Haga! 


Vindsor, Ont., 


Key Word. Anyone having difficulty 

remembering the various lanes 
rvice in Rotary could easily “jog up” 
s memory a bit by recalling this acros- 
c, culled from a recent Monthly Letter 


of 


District GOVERNOR ARVID P. ZETTER- 
BERG, of New Castle, Ind.: 

C—Club Service. 

I—Individual Service. 


V—Vocational Service. 
I—International Service. 
C—Community Service. 

Nuremburg Memory. The Nurem- 
burg trial of the German war leaders is 
iow history, and uncounted reams of 
reports have been written on the sub- 
ect. An interesting bit of addenda—a 
16-page pamphlet—was recently pre- 
pared by GrorGE DEACOCK, a Finsbury, 
England, Rotarian, who made a three- 
day visit to Germany and attended the 
trial in mid-August. Describing the head- 
phone and interpretation system used at 
the trial, he wrote: “Everyone in court 
with the exception of the guards wears 
headphones, unless they don’t want to 
listen, and there are very few who don't. 
One switches to whichever of five lan- 
guages one wishes to listen, and irre- 
spective of what nationality is speaking, 
an interpreter immediately puts it 
through in the particular language he 
or she is handling. I had a go at all of 
them.” 


Authors. SAmvet A. ELtot, a member 
of the Rotary Club of Boston, Mass., has 
compiled a booklet of brief prayers 
spoken during the war years. Its title, 
appropriately enough, is Godspeed—A 
Bundle of Blessings... . Although a 
professional author did the writing, 
Leon S. Gay, a member of the Rotary 
Club of Ludlow, Vt., did the research 
for his company’s anniversary book, 
Neither Wealth Nor Poverty, which re- 
lates the history of the Gay Brothers 
woolen mills, organized in 1869. 


—THE SCRATCHPAD MAN 
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Rotarians in the 80th Congress 


They number 87, hail from 33 States. 


if 


E.cuty.seven Rotarians will help to 
guide the destinies of the United States 
during the next two years as members 
of the 80th Congress. 

Of the 96 United States Senators, 23 
are Rotarians—or 24 percent; and of 
the 435 members of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, 64 are wearers of the wheel 

or 15 percent. 


Herewith is a list (“A” signifies active 


member; “CA,” charter active; “FCA,” 
former charter active; “FA,” former 
active; “H,” honorary; “FH,” former 
honorary): 
Senate 
Alabama: Lister Hitt (H, Montgom 


ery; FA). 
Arizona: Cart Haypen (H, Phoenix). 


Arkansas: J. WILLIAM FULBRIGHT (H, 
Fayetteville; FA). 

Delaware: JOHN J. WILLIAMS (A, 
Georgetown). 

Florida: Spressarp L. HoLianno (H, 
Bartow). 

Idaho: Henry C. DworsHaAk (H, Bur- 
ley; FA; Past District Governor). 


‘Tllinois: Scott W. Lucas (H, Havana: 
FCA). 

Indiana: 
dianapolis; 
ton). 

Iowa: BourKeE B. HICKENLOOPER 
Cedar Rapids; FA). 

Kansas: ARTHUR CappeR (H, Topeka; 
FA); CLype M. Reep (H, Parsons; FA). 

Kentucky: ALBEN W. Bark.ey (H, Pa 
ducah). 


Homer E. Capenwart (A, In- 
FA, Fort Wayne, Hunting- 


(H, 


Maine: WaLLace H. Wuitr, Jr. (H, 
Lewiston-Auburn; FA). 
Maryland: HersBert R. O'Conor (H, 


Annapolis). 
Michigan: ARTHUR H. VANDENBERG (H, 
Grand Rapids; FA). 


Minnesota: Epwarp J. Tuye (H, 
Northfield; FA). 
Nebraska: Hucu A. Butter (H, 


Omaha; FA; Past International Direc- 
tor). 
New Hampshire: CHARLES W. Tosey 


(H, Manchester; FCA). 

Ohio: JoHN W. Bricker (A, Colum- 
bus). 

Oregon: WayNeE L. Morse (H, Eu- 
gene; FA). 

Pennsylvania: Epwarp Martin (H, 


Washington; FA). 
Texas: Tom Connatty (H, Marlin). 
Virginia: Harry FLoop Byrp (H, Win- 
chester; FCA). 


House of Representatives 

California: Ernest Kinc BrRAMBLETT 
(A, Monterey). 

Colorado: J. Epcar CHENowetTH (H, 
Trinidad; FA); Witi1am S. Hitt (H, 
Fort Collins; FA); Ropert F. RoCKWELL 
(H, Paonia; FCA). 

Connecticut: Wittiam J. Miccer (H, 


Wethersfield; FCA). 

Illinois: ANTON J. JoHNson (H, Ma- 
comb; FA); Noan M. Mason (H, La- 
Salle; FA); CHARLES W. VurseLt (A, 
Salem). 


Indiana: Rosert A. Grant (H, South 
Bend): CHARLES A. Hatieck (H, Rens 
selaer; FA): RAYMOND S. SPRINGER (H, 
Connersville; FA). 

lowa: THomMasS E. Martin (H, Iowa 
City; FA); Karu M. LeCompte (H, Cory 
don; FCA) 

Kansas: Herspert A. Meyer, Sr. (A, 
Independence ) 

Louisiana: Henry D. Larcape, Jr. (H, 
Opelousas); Ortro FE. PassMAN (A, Mon 
roe, FH). 

Maryland: J. GLENN Beau (H, Frost 
burg; FCA). 

Massachusetts: Grorce J. Bares (H, 
Salem); CHARLES R,. CLASON (A, Spring 


field; CHARLES L. Girrorp (H, Hyannis); 


JosEPH W. Martin, Jr. (H, North Attle 
boro). 

Michigan: JouHn B. Bennetr (A, On 
tonagon; FCA); Howarp A. Corrin (A, 


Detroit); EarLt C. Micnhener (H, Adrian); 


PAUL W. SHAFER (H, Battle Creek); Roy 
O. Wooprurr (H, Bay City). 

Minnesota: Harotp C, Hacen (H, 
Crookston). 

Mississippi: WILLIAM M. CoLtmMer (H, 
Pascagoula): JOHN E. Rankin (H, Tu 
pelo); JAMIE L. Wuitten (H, Charles 
ton; FA) 

Missouri: S. W. Arnotp (H, Kirks 
ville; FA); ParKe M. Banta (H, At 
cadia; FCA). 

Nebraska: Cart T. Curtis (H, Min 
den; FA); Kar. STEFAN (H, Norfolk) 

New York: WILLIAM T. Byrne (A, Al 
bany); RALPH W. Gwinn (H, Pawling); 
EUGENE J. KeocH (A, Brooklyn); W. 
KINGSLAND Macy (H, Bay Short; FA); 


JAMES W. WapswortH (H, Geneseo); R 
WALTER RIEHLMAN (A, Syracuse). 

North Carolina: CHARLES B. DEANE 
(H, Rockingham; FA); Rosperr L 
DoUuGHTON (H, West Jefferson); Hamu 
TON C. Jones (A, Charlotte). 

Ohio: CLARENCE J. Brown (H, Blan 
chester; FCA); RaymMonp H. Burke (A, 
Hamilton); THomas A. JENKINS (H, Iron 
ton; FA); J. Harry McGrecor (H, Co- 
shocton; FA). 

Oklahoma: ALMER S. MONRONEY 
Oklahoma City; FA); Topsy Morris 
Lawton; FA, Walters). 

Pennsylvania: E. WALLACE CHADWICK 
(CA, Chester); Ivor D. Fenton (H, Ma- 
honey City; FA); Leon H. Gavin (H, Oil 
City; FA); JoHN McDoweLi (A, Wil- 
kinsburg; FH); Ropert F. Ricu (H, 
Lock Haven; FA); RicHArp M. SIMPSON 
(H, Huntingdon; FA). 

South Carolina: Joun J. 
Sumter; FA). 

South Dakota: 


(H, 
(A, 


Ritey (H, 


FRANCIS Case (H, Cus- 


ter; FCA). 

Tennessee: L. Jere Cooper (H, Dyers- 
burg). 

Texas: O. C. Fisner (H, San Angelo; 
FA); JosePpH J. MANSFIELD (H, Colum 
bus); Tom Pickett (H, Palestine); 
EUGENE Wor.Ley (H, Shamrock) 

Virginia: Scuuyiter Oris Bianp (H, 
Newport News); Tuomas B. STANLEY 


(H, Bassett). 
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OVIES 


on your 
program? 


SEE 


Rep Wacon 


Astirring story of enterprise 
when the west was young 
...of Gustavus Swift whose 
vision crossed the frontiers. 


IN 16 MM SOUND 
GLORIOUS COLOR 


Request “RED WAGON” 
now for your 1947-48 pro- 
gram. No other cost than 
one-way express charge. 
SWIFT & COMPANY 
Public Relations Department 
Chicago 9, Illinois 
(See the "Red Wagon” review in 
December Kiwanis Magazine: 
"Programs by Hollywood.”) 








Where They Meet and Eat 


By Willis Stork 


Rotarian, Toledo, Ohio 


| do Rotary Clubs meet, any- 


how? Offhand one would say that most 


of the 6,150 Rotary Clubs hold their 


weekly meetings in hotels or restau- 
which is true, but that’s not the 
whole story by any means. A survey of 


the Official Directory of Rotary Inter- 


rants 


national reveals much more. 

For instance, more than 350 Clubs 
hold their meetings in churches. Ninety- 
one Clubs meet in lodge halls, 80 in lo- 
cal schools, 65 in American Legion quar- 
ters, and 62 in country clubs, 

There apparently exists a certain af- 
finity for the opposite sex, for besides 
16 YWCAs and other feminine-group 
edifices in which Clubs gather, 48 Clubs 
list as their meeting places the Woman’s 
Club or Building. The Terra Alta, West 
Virginia, Club meets in the Pythian Sis- 
ters Hall; in Lucedale, Mississippi, it is 
the Business Girls’ Club House; and in 
Nelsonville, Ohio, the Girl Scout House. 

Lest the impression be gained that 
Rotary is inclined to be a poacher on 
other organizations’ preserves, evidence 
from the Directory is advanced to show 
that many Clubs have their own quar- 
ters. Twenty-seven groups meet in Ro- 
tary Halls, 22 in Rotary Rooms or Club 
Rooms, 6 in Rotario Casinos, 4 in Ro- 
tary Buildings, and 3 in Rotary Scout 
Huts. Other Rotary-designated meeting 
places are Casa Rotaria, Casita Rotaria, 
Club totario, Rancho 
totario, Rotary Arms, Rotary Inn, Ro- 


totario, Hogar 


tary Home, and Rotario.* 

The original idea of “rotation” is car- 
ried out in some Clubs: 
St. Omer, France, “Rota- 
tion at Homes of Mem- 
bers’’; Dacca, India, 
“Homes of Rotarians”; 
Santiago de las 
Cuba, “Rotarians’ Homes.”’ 
An unusual type of rota- 
tion is practiced by the 
Rotary Club of Sedgwick 
County, Colorado, which 
meets on the first Thurs- 
day in Julesburg, the sec- 
ond and fourth in Ovid, 
and the third and fifth in 
Sedgwick. Five or six 
Clubs just say that they 
meet at “various places” 
and let it go at that. 

In Latin America the 
popular gathering place 


Vegas, 


*For an account of a Ro- 
tary Club that took over an 
old opera house as a meeting 
ylace, see THE RoTARIAN for 
May, page 38. 


RODEM—the new home 
of the Rotary Club of 
Mexico City, Mexico. 


for Rotarians is the club social. | 
dition to the clubs mentioned, the 
lowing are also listed as Rotary 
Aero, Athletic, Auto, Be 
Bowling, Cruising, Jockey, Sp 


ing places: 


Tennis (Tenis in Latin America), 7 
ing, and Yacht. 

Nearly all Swedish Rotary Clubs 
in the local Stadshotellet. In Eng 
the names of meeting places gene 
have one of two characteristics: ¢ 
they are named for a king, queen 
prince, or they have some inexpli 
combination of words such as (C) 
and Anchor, Swan and Bottle, and | 
and Crown. 

All imaginable types of eating p! 
are listed: grills and barbecues: 
rooms and coffee shops; farms, da 
and ranchos; 
chateaus, log cabins, huts, bungal 


pantries and kitch: 


and houses; taps, bars, and tave 
pensions, hogans, villas, and casi) 
lounges and lodges; roof gardens 
tea gardens; grottoes and brasse) 
and inns and diners. 
at a sanitarium, another at a confect 
ery, a third at a motel (motor-hotel 

Municipal buildings, chambers of « 


merce, city and town halls, and even ! 


stations are frequently used as meet 
points. 


The Durham, Ontario, Canada, Cl 


meets in the Durham Furniture C 
pany Show Room, and the Works 
England, Club meets in the Gas C 
pany’s Show Room. 

Names of meeting places range f 
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One Club me: 

















short ones like Rif (Tangier, Moroc- 


) to such unwieldy titles as Kamer di 
n Koophandel en Fabrieken (Zaan- 


| 
The Netherlands) and Associacao | 


; Empregados no Comercio da Bahia | 7 
thia, Brazil) ‘ 


rhe American’s propensity for re 
lling his language is revealed in such 
1g places as the Here-U-R Inn (Lee, 
ssachusetts), Donut Shop (Pekin, II 
is), U-Drop Inn (Shamrock, Texas), 
Way Lunch (Branson-Hollister, Mis 
ri), Hey-Day Inn (Smith Valley, 
ada), and Koffee Kup( Ada, Ohio). 
The Villa Constitucién, Argentina, 
b eats at the Bar Chicago, whereas 
est Hollywood, California, Rotarians 


their exotic atmosphere at the Bit 





Sweden. 
Names apparently mean little to some 
bs. In Fortuna, California, Rotarians 
eet on Thursdays at the Monday Club 
lding; in Glendale, California, Thurs 


meetings are held at the Tuesday 
fternoon Club; and the Wairoa, New 


land, Club meets at noon in Osler’s 
Supper Room Rotarians in Mexia, 
xas, gather at the Teen Age Canteen. 


Most unusual restaurant name is that 
here Meoqui, Mexico, Rotarians gather 





“xx.” 
Whether it has any significance or not, In foreground, the steel work of Stuyvesant Town. Beyond, Peter 
e Fair Oaks, California, Club has its Cooper Village nearing completion. 


eekly rendezvous in the Dog House. 
lodern times are reflected in White's 


Seamer (Mamming, South Carolina) HOUSING for more than 11,000 families—56 big apart- 
the Atom Lunch (Eom ard, Kansas) ment buildings on 8 acres of land—in the heart of Man- 
pennagerton pu ntghonessd —— hattan . . . more enduring tributes to the service of 
ctions for finding meeting places I ' 

Over Daniels Garage” (Ripley, Tennes nsurance. 

e), “Inquire at Miller’s Drug Store” | Just as the war effort compelled the construction of great 

(Port St. Joe, Florida), and “Above arms factories, training bases and war workers’ communi- 
wack om es ined Sadat | ties, today’s national housing shortage again cally for an 

accelerated building program. A nation’s thanks to Metro- 


place is in Versailles, Kentucky, where : é ‘ ; ee ema t < 
politan Life Insurance Company for its STUYVESANT TOWN 


ne is simply directed to “Cor. Main & , si : : 
and PETER COOPER VILLAGE, symbols of housing relief on 











Lexington Sts.” 
a country-wide scale! 
Vital Public Liability and Workmen’s Compensation 
Answers to ‘What Would You Do?’ . a . . ° ° i 

on tons F protection on these mammoth projects is provided by our 
= ad organization, as on the huge PARKCHESTER housing devel- 

. Because pai emonstrators were R . . Coker rye - . 
furnished for only about 10 percent of opment in the Bronx prior to the war. With this insurance 
dealers doing 40 percent of the firm's program goes the highly important service of our Safety 
annual business, and no similar service Engineers To SAVE LIVES AND PREVENT WorK DELAYS— 
was provided for the 90 percent of ; : . . : 
dealers who sold 60 percent of the a service which speeds essential construction. Our experi- 
firm's products, the Federal Trade Com- ence in servicing both large and small projects can be 
mission issued a “cease and desist” or- applied to your construction or engineering problems. Our 


der, which was upheld in a Federal 
Court of Appeals. Recently the Su- 
preme Court of the United States de- 
nied the cosmetic manufacturer's peti- 
tion to review the decision of the lower 
court. 

If a manufacturer wants to place paid 
demonstrators behind the counters of 
some of his distributors, he must give 
the same service to all dealers on pro- 
portionately equal terms. 

2. The Federal Trade Commission or- 
dered that corn-sirup makers could not 
thereafter charge more freight than was 
actually paid; and, further, that the sys- 
tem of using Chicago as a basing point 
must cease. On appeal, the decision 
was upheld by the Federal courts. 


nearest agent or your broker will be glad to tell you how. 








Afliate: SURETY FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY — 


“Dependable as America” 
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Wise home planners choose Climatrol 
— for comfort and beauty both 


Climatrol gives you just what the 
name implies: “Climate Control” 
through conditioning and han- 
dling air—for True Indoor Com- 
fort. Each Climatrol system is 
designed to be adapted easily to 
air conditioning developments 
for years to come, 

e attractive styling and clean 
convenience of Climatrol models 
are in harmony with modern 
ideas for basement planning. 
Wouldn’t the smart basement- 
den above be a delightful addi- 


tion to the living pleasure of 
your home? It’s one of the many 
exciting possibilities — when you 
choose modern Climatrol for 
your home! 

Each Climatrol model is de- 
signed for efficiency and economy 
with a specific fuel — gas, oil, or 
coal — and backed by Mueller’s 
90-year performance record. 

Let your nearby Mueller Com- 
fort Merchant recommend the 
right size and type Climatrol for 
your requirements today, 





Reg. U. S. Pot. Off. 


vEMBe® 
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Talking it Over 


[Continued from page 3] 


familiar with the metric system. Are we 
to allow the laborers, whose skills be- 
come less and less important as our in- 
dustry advances, to dictate that we will 
continue to use a clumsy, antiquated 
system while our competitors have the 
advantage of an easy-to-use system? It 
would appear that by dropping the Eng. 
lish system entirely, the change-over 
would be complete in one generation of 
schoolboys. That metric units “would 
have no meaning to multitudes for gen 
erations to come” is hard to reconcile 
with the graph showing the advance in 
adoption of the metric system. 

This change would cost something in 
retooling and restandardizing, but our 
ideas and inventive ability coupled with 
hard work constitute our industrial 
progress and they are not measured in 
English units. “How much of huge in- 
dustrial progress would have to be 
scrapped in an attempt to be logical?” 
None! 

It is going to take some time before 
the British Commonwealth of Nations 
and the U.S.A. adopt the metric system 
and all sorts of excuses will be found 
to delay it as long as possible. But 
let’s not wait. If Congress adopts the 
metric system for the U.S.A., England 
will have to follow. 


New Friend for a Shut-in 

Reports Mrs. C. D. McLEAN 

Lead, South Dakota 

I have you to thank for a very fine 
friendship that came about through 
your printing that little Not in the 
Headlines tale in THE Rotarian for last 
December. A lady who, with her hus- 
band, owns a business college in Penn- 
sylvania read it and wrote me because 
of our having the same name of Mc- 
Lean. Ever since we have had a de- 
lightful correspondence. These days, 
when I am a shut-in, such things count 
a lot. So you see how your kind deed 
led to others. 


Another Danger to Children 
Told by B. H. VauGuan, Rotarian 
Ophthalmologist-Otolaryngologist 
Port Arthur, Texas 

In J. Richard Wilson’s article Danger 
on Two Wheels [THe Rotarian for May], 
Rotarians were urged to help their com- 
munities to reduce the number of acci- 
dents to bicycle riders. It is indeed a 
worthy activity. 

But here is another safety project 
[started by Dr. Vaughan] which Ro- 
tarians can back—and help save lives: 
Most of the toys with which children 
play are made of plastic, rubber, cellu- 
loid, and similar materials — easily 
broken or with removable parts. Inas- 
much as one of these parts or pieces of 
composition material, when swallowed, 
does not show in X ray [see cut], the 
otolaryngologist is greatly handicapped 
in its removal because it cannot be lo- 
calized. This condition can be elimi- 
nated by compelling manufacturers of 
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AFETY suggestion: A swallowed piece of a toy (left) fails to show when X rayed. It 
would show if it contained a substance that would make it X ray visible—as at right. 
toys to il orate into these ma lowed by the city. We operated a drivet 
s some harmle substance such as testing clinic, held a city-wide poste 
m sulphate ome other ingredi contest, had safety films shown in the 
that will make them visible and can theaters and before schools and clubs, 
ated in any part of the body [see and provided speakers on safety topics 
If the piece o1 pieces need be for more than 20 organizations Two 
ved, then the operation is much short courses were held in Norman this 
ified as the operator knows just year, one for teachers and the other for 
e to lool the object, therefore motor-fleet supervisors. We also asked 
y reducing the danger and hazard that commuting students be rerouted to 

ich an operation safer lanes 
e Rotary Club of Port Arthur re- We think this project will pay large 
endorse¢ resolution calling dividends in human life in the years to 


the United States Congress to pass 


leral law compelling manufacturers 
omposition and rubber toys to add 


harmless ingredients to the mate- 


o that they will show in X-ray pic- 
The _ loe Lions and Kiwanis 
and othe organizations have 

ed this fight 

Here is a safety measure which all 
ted States Rotarians can join in 
porting and save parents much 


ety and probably the life of a loved 


— 
< 


jorman Knows Safety 
Says R. Boyp GUNNING 
President, Rotary Club 
Director, Ea 


University of Oklahoma 


tension Division 
Vorman, Oklahoma 

Danger on Two Wheels, by J. Richard 
Ison [THE RoTaRIAN for May], was 
d with considerable interest in Nor- 


n, for traffic safety is a major project 


our Rotary Club this year. We or- 
nized a safety council, conducted a 
rvey of traffic hazards with the aid of 
ite and local experts [see cut], and 


ade suggestions which have been fol- 


~&§ 
9 





Okla., Rotarians (see letter). 
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Parity Will Prevent Bust 
Believes JOHN NAPIER Dyer, Rotarian 
Farmer 
Vincennes, Indiana 
Having read with much interest Paul 

G. Hoffman’s Let’s Break the Boom-Bust 
Cycle! [THE RoTarian for May] I am 
constrained to say that he entirely 
missed the point by failure to give the 
fundamental fact which has controlled 
and always will control the booms and 
busts of our national economy. 

The basic wealth of the United States 
came from the soil, and today agricul- 
ture is the biggest business in the na- 
tion—bigger than all manufacturing 
businesses, including the automobile 
business, combined. It is the income of 
agriculture which determines employ- 
ment in industry; each dollar of agri- 
cultural income creates a dollar of in- 
dustrial pay rolls, and seven times the 
farm income is the amount of the na- 
tional income. 

Boom-and-bust periods are man made, 
as Mr. Hoffman so well says, and they 
can be predetermined with unerring ac- 


’ 





SAFETY was the big word at this meeting of traffic experts and educators with Norman, 
Club President R. Boyd Gunning is third from right (standing). 
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SHOE of 

the MONTH 

Sent by Maii! 


Make every day 

a holiday tor your feet 

in the ventilated comfort 

of these distinctively smart 

CONCORD SHOES. Expertly 

crafted in hand woven saddle tan 

leather, with rubber heels and 
They're 

or sports 


flexible leather soles 
style-right tor street 
wear —and quality -insured by 
45 years of fine shoemaking. 


ORDER BY MAIL 
IMMEDIATE DELIVERY 
Order Model R-15 today. Stare exact 
shoe size and width. Available NOW 
in sizes 6 to 12, AtoE. $10.75. 
Add 25c for mailing 


CONCORD SHOES, Milwaukee 1, Wis. 














During the war we 
made these fine boots for men in the 
service only. Now we can make them 
for everyone who wants to enjoy their 
comfort and good looks. Many former 
Army and Navy men are now re- 
ordering. These boots are made in 
black or brown, with choice calf 
vamps and kid uppers. Write us today 
for price and instructions for ordering. 


John A. Frye Shoe Co., Dept. RG, Marlboro, Mass. 


Manufacturers of Boots & Shoes since 1863 
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curacy, six months in advance, by the 
measure of the farm income. 

The reason why, after World War II, 
we did not go into a serious economic 
recession is because the Congress had 
the good sense and judgment to safe- 
guard the nation’s economy by passing 
a law making it mandatory to maintain 
prices of basic agricultural commodities 
at 90 percent of parity. Just so long as 
that law remains on the statute books 
there can be no bust period. The men 
who create the busts are hog tied and 
cannot sell fictitious commodities in the 
gambling markets to influence the prices 
of corn, wheat, and cotton, etc., down- 
ward below the parity price, which is 
the economic safeguard of the nation’s 


We can always have ups and downs 
in business and a price structure out of 
balance as we have at this moment, but 
so long as we maintain an agricultural 
income of an amount to ensure full em- 
ployment and to create a national in- 
come big enough to carry the load of 
nation’s business, we can continue for 
a very long time to be great and rich 
and powerful. 


Parity Law Prevents Bust 
Says JoHn O. Knutson, Rotarian 
Food Broker 
Sioux City, Iowa 


May I point out that in none of the 
six points emphasized by Paul G. Hoff- 


man in Let’s Break the Boom-Bust 


Cycle! [THE Rotarian for May] as con- 





economy. 

















a 
nee . Save as much as 20% to 50% on fine Persian, 
fs Chinese and Aubusson rugs. Buy them now... 
ai during Nahigian Brothers’ unprecedented remodeling 
Th sale . . . scores of famous types, color-combinations, 
is and sizes, for homes, offices and private collections. 
atte Rugs sent on approval to Rotarians and their friends. 
ae 
6. ) Don't MISS THESE REMARKABLE REDUCTIONS 
2y . 
‘e i? TYPE SIZE WAS NOW 
‘ = Sarouk 12.3 x 9.2 $ 885.00 $ 525.00 | 
ee ( Muntaza 24.0 x 13.7 2,650.00 1,675.00 
4 “ | Khorassan 16.4 x 12.9 2,950.00 1,950.00 £ 
ae Heriz 18.5 x 11.0 1,385.00 695.00 | 
rt Muntaza 18.3 x 11.0 1,475.00 725.00 
1 Ispahan 18.0 x 11.0 2,850.00 1,975.00 
Bt Fereghan 18.0 x 10.10 2,650.00 1,325.00 
os Bijar 17.6 x11.9 2,750.00 1,375.00 
Fereghan 17.0 x 8.0 1,375.00 850.00 
India 18.0 x 9.0 1,150.00 695.00 
Muntaza 20.4 x 13.5 2,750.00 1,750.00 
Bijar 22.0 x 14.10 4,250.00 2,125.00 
Sahend 17.10 x 11.10 1,375.00 775.00 
Gula Hani 20.0 x 10.0 2,450.00 1,750.00 
Khorassan 14.5 x 11.5 1,850.00 925.00 
F, Hamadan 23.0 x 3.8 750.00 375.00 
Bigh Khorassan 18.5 x 16.4 4,250.00 2,500.00 
be Baktiari 19.6 x 14.7 2,750.00 —:1,375.00 
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RUGS MAY BE HELD FOR FUTURE DELIVERY 
UPON PAYMENT OF A DEPOSIT 


Nahigian Brothers, Ine. 


Fine Rugs and Carpeting 


169 NORTH WABASH AVE. ° 
Established 1890 
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tributions of businessmen to breaking 
the cycle were there any specific me 

ods shown whereby we could hope :» 
achieve economic stability, aside from 
the generalities of “providing favora})je 
conditions,” “operating business profit- 
ably,” “exercising scientific control of 
sales,” “regularizing employment,” etc. 

Surely Rotarian Hoffman knows that 
good businessmen, the ones who survive 
crashes, have always thought they wer: 
doing exactly these things. The real 
trouble has been that when psychologi- 
cal forces, aided and abetted by fears 
and rumors (and some manipulators) 
start trends downward or upward, busi 
ness (that means people in business) 
just naturally follows those trends, ey 
erybody hoping he may be lucky enough 
to be on the right side of the market. . 

Law is our only safeguard against de 
pression. Law is already in effect at 
that very point. The Steagall Amend 
mend protects our price structure 
against deflation price because it pro- 
vides a floor under the price structure 
by assuring parity for agriculture, and 
so long as we have this law on the 
statute books, we can’t have a depres- 
sion! That is the most important eco 
nomic fact now confronting us, and it 
is imperative that this principle be rx 
énacted before the expiration of this 
law January 1, 1949. 

What about inflation? Here again con 
fusion is the order of the day and we 
hear rantings and ravings about high 
prices. Of course, prices are high, and 
in many cases are too high—out of bal- 
ance. But high prices are necessary if 
we are to have full employment and if 
we have any desire to pay the national 
debt. 

Urging reduction in prices at the 
wholesale and retail level presumes 
only one thing: that profits are exces- 
sive. How can freedom-loving, ethically 
minded men in large numbers make 
such assertion while ignoring the rea 
sons such profits (if excessive) prevail? 

The main reason prices are higher 
than in 1941 (a period of almost abso- 
lute balance) is that we have a big debt 
to finance—and it must be financed out 
of profits. Taxes can’t be collected if 
the margin of profit is so small as to 
leave very little taxable income. The 
price level nearly doubled between 1914 
and 1926. The present commodity index 
is about 70 percent higher than in 1941, 
but income is more than 100 percent 
greater than in 1941. 

There is only one process by which 
prices that are too high (out of bal- 
ance) can be reduced. That process is 
the American process of free enterprise, 
which requires full production, and free 
and fair competition. Any other process 
is repugnant to a true believer in free 
private enterprise. 

Here is a statement many smart busi- 
nessmen can’t understand—most econ- 
omists won’t admit—and yet can be 
proved by the record: that for every 
one percent loss in agricultural income, 
we will suffer a one percent loss in 
national income—and if agriculture is 
denied parity, we hasten toward the 
downward spiral of deflation. 

One of the most substantial business 
firms in this country—a firm whose 
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lume has been consistently one |! 





ent of the national income—bases 
entire fiscal policy on the convic- 
proved over 4 period of ten years 

tensive research, that national in- 

will always be approximately 


1 times the gross farm income. 
| trade gets 60 percent of the 
nal income It can have 60 per- 
of 150 to 175 billion dollars, or 
get 60 percent of the 1941 na- 
11 income of 85 billion dollars. It 
iepends on the price level. 
t} ing our dollar to the new wealth 
agriculture, we practically secure 
anent prosperity because we have 
ce in our economy. Then our ma- 
ttention may be directed toward ad 
vent of inequalities and perfecting 
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Kiver-to-Kiver Klub 


H ave you read this issue of The 
Rotarian from cover to cover? If so, 
you should be able to score 80 percent 
or better on these questions, which will 
qualify you for membership in the 
Kiver-to-Kiver Klub." Compare your 
answers with those on page 59. 
|. What was the shutter speed used 
to photograph the shotgun pellets on 
page 36? 
1/1,000,000 of a second. 
Time exposure. 
4/1,000,000 of a second. 
1/1,000 of a second. 
2. What Confucian ideal does Paul 
H. Hsu discuss? 
Agricultural abundance. 
World fellowship. 
Global balance of power. 
3. What playground does The 
Scratchpad Man visit this month? 


cede age ees. brushes are designed for sanitary, easy and 

















Knoxville, Tennessee. 5 
Johannesburg, South Africa. economical sweeping. The back, of the brush has a reservoir that holds 
4. What does "LMC" stand for? Arbitrin swseping fluid. During the process of sweeping this fluid 
“Let Management Cheoee:” |. filters through the center tufts and surrounds every particle of dust 
Locomobile Mfg. Corp. it contacts. Instead of rising into the air the dust, treated with 
Labor-Management-Citizens. Arbitrin, becomes a sweeping compound that sweeps cleaner than any 
5. When did Izaak Walton live? commercially prepared sweeping compound. 
1592-1675. 1742-1798. 
1675-1764. 1593-1683. Dustless brushes also are constructed for long life. Back and reservoir 
6. Arthur H. Compton lists five fac- are of steel. Tufts of high quality materials are stitched into the 
tors vital to national security. Here are block by hand —~ they cannot come out or become loose. The handle 
four of them. What's the other? can be instantly- reversed for even wear on both sides of the brush, 
Economic relations. The combined cost of Dustless brushes and Arbitrin sweeping fluid 
pce gl strength. is far less than the combinéd cost of ordinary brushes and sweeping 
rmed defense. yay 
engl compound, One gallon of Arbitrin is equal to 230 pounds of sweeping 
olitical adjustments. . “ ” » 
7. Whe heve the better-dleciptined compound. There is a “Dustless” brush to fit every sweeping need, 
winds, ecsording to 3. Feonk Doble? Mail coupon today fer complete information about size, styles and 
American students. prices. 
British students. _ 
8. According to Erwin D. Canham, 
what has happened to Korean national- ; : ) 
ism during the past 50 years? ft 
It has maintained its identity. UHEE “4 


It has lost its identity. going: ) 3 d u3 
9. To what does John T. Frederick BRUSH COMPANY. sik wh 
liken the “Rotarian bookshelf" this 530 North 22nd Street Milwaukee 3, Wisconsin 
month? fe ; : ‘ 
The public library. wih ; br SH RU ES Rlidsalhs 
A travelogue. ! 

An international convention. 
10. Which of these topics is not men- | 
tioned in Fred B. Barton's article? | 


— tne —mme — — —_ —_— ee —— — —_— — —_— — ae — 
MILWAUKEE DUSTLESS BRUSH CO., 530 N. 22nd Street, Milwaukee 3, Wisconsin 


Please send complete information about Dustiess brushes and Arbitrin sweeping fluid 
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If you act now...you may get air co 
the Very Finest...for use this summer! 









tioning... 





Gemco 


—_" 


es a a) a) 


BEAUTY PARLORS 


eee 


RESTAURANTS 


alt. 


The demand for air-conditioning 
equipment cannot possibly be filled 
this summer. Thousands who want 
it will swelter. But Gemco, with 
long experience in precision manu- 
facturing, is now in the air-condi- 
tioning field and producing at a 
record rate, 


Your chances of getting a Gemco 
are better... BUT HURRY! For 
this is the air conditioner which 
caused a sensation at the Air Con- 
ditioning Exposition . . . sent other 
engineers and designers rushing back 
to their drawing boards to try to 
match Gemco’s exclusive features. 
Write for literature and name of 
your distributor. 


Less Water — Gemco saves up to 
% or more in water consumption 
compared with other units of similar 
size, 
Less Wear — Your Gemco has extra 
ears of trouble-free performance 


uilt in, 








ee 





is read 
— ‘with the Air Conditioner 
that STARTLED THE 
INDUSTRY. . .\ sent other 
engineers and flesigners 


hack to their drawing boards 


/ 
/ 







No Vibration — Gemco’s exclusive 
2-stage compressor design eliminates 
vibration, the destructive enemy of 
any machine. Read about the 
5-cent Test. 


Less Installation — Gemco weighs 
about 400 nds less than com- 
parable models . . . easier to handle 
and move. Eliminates many floor 
reinforcements. Rarely requires 
special water connections. 


Your Business Needs Gemco Air 
Conditioning Because... It brings 
in more customers ... makes them 
buy more...improves personnel 
efficiency ... cuts summer slumps 
and stock losses. Your Gemcoé Air 
Conditioning soon pays for itself. 





TRY THE 5-CENT TEST — This May Save You Thousands of Dollars: 
Balance a nickel on edge on a Gemco compressor. Start and stop the 
motor. The coin stands... no vibration! Try this on any other air condi- 
tioner. If the coin topples, there is vibration! Vibration is the vicious 
enemy that runs up service costs and wears out machinery too soon. 
Visit your Gemco Decler ... make the 5-cent Vibration Test yourself. 
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Pithy Bits Gleaned | 
from Talks, Letters, and | 
Rotary Publications | 





| 
indicating the right direction to 
There are. however, many self- 


marks, 
follow. 
ish would-be leaders who seem to work 


| ine Remembered, One Forgotten 
Huneycutt, Rotarian 


JACKSON 












gquman 

Sai No Carolina more or less in the dark and behind 

another word on how the laws closed doors in an endeavor to obliterate 

world are in harmony with the the correct indications of a direct and 

principle of service above self. peaceful trail. These selfish leaders are 

1g example of this truth may oblivious to the meaning of a policy of 

nd ina ce ntrast between Paul goodwill or good fellowship and they do 

and Al Capone. Both lived in not attempt to foster or promote a spirit - > . x. 
so. Both died in recent weeks. of international understanding. Qr 3 — 

chief difference is this: Paul Har- World avenues or the best way of ; a”? “%y “y bao al 
it service above self; Al Capone approach to universal peace may best 5 i . Cony OY mail 
elf above service. Paul Harris was’ be built and maintained by men pos- 29 ~ | 


2 j 
7; 





sessed with a spirit of goodwill and with 


‘ounder of an organization which 
a sincere desire for good fellowship with 


Summer-Cured Swiss 





ore than 6,000 Clubs in 75 coun- 

vith a membership of 295,000. Al their fellow travellers. Way back lost summer, when milk was the bes?, 
ne was the founder of an under- A proposed universal slogan: “Rotar- dle wondedtel SONGS was mode bere ta “Ameries's 

empire with a gross income of ize, harmonize, fraternize, and mobilize Little Switzeriond.” The giont wheels have been 

100 million dollars a year that your best efforts toward peace.” A good curing slowly in our cellars ever since, developing 
ed up with his sentence to the neighbor policy is necessary, and, if shining “eyes”, @ matchless nut-like rect No. asn 

| penitentiary. The name of Paul maintained, is indicative of a sincere ents ia tani ena, A enel $425 

will long be associated with the desire to “be a friend to man.” 

4 Ib. sandwich cyt. 


ne of goodwill among men. 
of Al Capone will be associated for 
le with evilwill among men. 
d; the other forgot- 


North 


Sharp (American) Cheddar 


- the kind of cheese 


A Rotarian’s Grace before Meals 
One F. D. FarreELL, Rotarian 
President Emeritus 
Kansas State College 


Manhattan, Kansas 


be remembere Sharp, really sharp, Cheddar 
From 


Rotary 


you probably haven't tasted for a long time. Truly, 


? 


the Franklin, 


Wheel 


| 
The 
Caro- 


it's the best we have featured in all our 20 years. 


Pock Ne. @St 


Sphere of Influence 
L. J. CARLETON, Rotarian 
Clothing Wholesaler 
fanchester, New Hampshire 


We are thankful for the divine benef- 
icence underlying the many 
that provide this food. We are mindful 
of our obligation to the men and women 
who render these services; the farmers 


services 


We have been aging it to point up the 
4 Ibs. 


$465 


fine, full flavor 


working in their field and feed lots; the 
scientists whose contributions improve 
and safeguard productivity and quality; | 
railroad-train crews, truck drivers, sail- | 
ors, and airmen who transport the food | 
products from where they are produced | 
to the places of consumption; the mid- | 
dlemen who store, process, pack, and 
dispense; the cooks wha prepare the 
food for us to eat and the waiters who 
place it before us. 

For the soil and the sun, the wind and 
the rain—without these there would be 
no food—divine beneficence is respon- 


Rotary spirit of goodwill and good 
wship with the proper understand- 
motives may well serve as 
foundation or steppingstone to na- 
il and international peace and good- 


of its 


he road to peace seems at present to 
guided along an unblazed trail. Are 
eaded to the left or to the right? 
a significant fact that we are defi- 
off schedule. On this trail there 
» a few unselfish leaders who are out- 
tanding in their motives and have en- 
leavored sincerely to place a few land- 





Gourmet Assortment - 


Five popular cheeses: Aged CHEDDAR and Summer- 
Cured SWISS (as described above), Pock Ne. O52 


Old-Fashioned BRICK, Golden PORT $425 


SALUT, Dutch-Type EDAM. 4 Ibs. 


0 | er 


tely 
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ALL PRICES INCLUDE SHIPPING 
(Add 254 Per Shipment West of Rockies! 


SI 





I hate to scrape plates into garbage cans, 

I hate to dig burned food out of pans, 

I hate to wash dried eggs off of a dish, 

I hate to use knives that have been used for fish, 
I hate to find eggs that I’m boiling are cracked, 
I hate to open things that are cellophane packed, 
I hate to wash dishes, I hate more to dry ’em, 

I hate to bake things, it’s easier to fry ‘em, 

I hate to shell peas, it's a horrible bore, 

I hate to pick lemon seeds off of the floor, 

I hate to peel onions, it makes my eyes weep, 

I hate to touch liver, it makes my flesh creep, 


Husband 
in the 
Kitchen 


By 
Gelett Burgess 









I hate to wear an apron and work in the kitchen, 
But when your wife's ill you just have to pitch in; 
I've felt like a fool and I guess I’ve looked it, 

And I’ve hated the dinner when I’ve cooked it. 





@ Do/More chairs are 
the choice of thousands 
of busy executives—for 
comfortable sitting, and 
postural aid to a tay 
fitness, mental alertness, 
Domore Chair Company, tne, 
Dept. 626 Elkhart, indiana 
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Send for FREE booklet, 
“PHYSICAL FITNESS” 


4 


Oh, yes, of course, a maid would do better, 
But will you inform me where do I get her? 





—-_~ 
maslan 


Chairs 
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CARVING AID 


by g 





THE FINEST SILVERPLATE | 


Cai (Wd 


Authentic replica of an Old English 
joint fork. Beautiful design...in per- 
fect taste for fowl, roasts and ham. 
Ideal gift for birthdays, anniversaries, 
weddings, business associates, golf 
and bowling prizes. At leading jew- 
elers and gift departments. Gerity- 
Michigan Die Casting Co., Adrian, 
Michigan. 














LAWN 
QUEEN 


Since 1920 the name 
“Jacobsen” has been 
synonymous with finest 
quality power grass-cut- 
ting equipment. 


USE A JACOBSEN and 
ENJOY YOUR LAWN 


facolsen 


MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
RACINE, WISCONSIN 
SO MANUFACTURER OF 
EN HOME WATER SYSTEMS 


sible and we are duly grateful. But we 
recognize that without the services of 
thousands of our fellowmen we should 
not be fed. Help us to appreciate our 
dependence upon them. Help us as busi- 
ness and professional men to improve 
our services to them, so that each of us 
in his own vocation may contribute to 
the best of his ability to the functioning 
of our interdependence. 


Can You Whistle? 

A young man sauntering along was 
whistling carelessly. A little boy near-by 
asked: “Is that the best you can whis 
tle?” “No,” answered the big boy, “but 
can you beat it?” The little boy said 
he could and proceeded to show him. 
When he had finished, he said to the 
big boy, “Now see if you can beat that.” 
The big boy whistled again, much better 
than before. “How do you like that?” he 
exclaimed. “Well, that’s all right,” re- 
plied the little boy, “but if you can 
whistle that way, what are you whis- 
tling the other way for?” So it is with 
us! Why should not anyone do his best 
if he does anything? The world is full 
of poor, slipshod, third-class things done 
by people who could do better if they 
would.—The Mortarboard. 


Rotary’s Motto an Essential 

S. STEPHEN MCKENNEY, Rotarian 

Clergyman 

Marshall, Texas 

When Rotary was founded, men 
thought themselves liberal when they 
said, “Live and let live!” Today and 
tomorrow, we must be saying, “Live, and 
help live!” Our ideal henceforth must 
not be, “What can I get?” but “What 
may I give?” We must put the Golden 
Rule into business. Yet, a man may do 
this from a purely selfish motive, as 
when one gives strong drink to his 
neighbor, or aids a prisoner in escaping 
justice, because he would appreciate 
such treatment under reversed circum- 
stances. To speak of “social service” is 
a misnomer? all service is social; all 
selfishness is sin! Therefore, Rotary 
rightly expresses its motto: “Service 
above Self’—the essential of all who 
serve.—From a Rotary Club address. 


A Prayer and an Epitaph 
J. HUGH CAMPBELL, Rotarian 
Flag Manufacturer 
Dallas, Texas 

Embedded in a copy of the McAlester, 
Oklahoma, Rotary Letter dated June 29, 
1917, is A Prayer reprinted from The 
Bill-Board. Perhaps other Rotarians 
would like to read it too. 

Teach me that 60 minutes make an hour, 
16 ounces one pound, and 100 cents one 
dollar. 

Help me to live so that I can lie down at 
night with a clear conscience, without a gun 
under my pillow and unhaunted by the 
faces of those to whom I have brought pain. 

Grant, I beseech Thee, that I may earn 
my meal ticket on the square, and in doing 
thereof that I may not stick the gaff where 
it does not belong. 

Deafen me to the jingle of tainted money 
and the rustle of unholy skirts. 

Blind me to the faults of the other fellow, 
but reveal to me my own. 

Guide me so that each night when I look 
across the dinner table at my wife, who has 
been a blessing to me, I shall have nothing 
to conceal. 

Keep me young enough to laugh with my 
chiidren and to lose myself in their play. 


And then, when come the smell of fix 
and the tread of soft steps, and the cru 
of the hearse’s wheels in the gravel « 
front of my place, make the ceremony 


and the epitaph simple: ‘“‘Here Lies a M 


‘My Theme Is My Business’ 


GeorGcE L. CuttTon, Rotarian 
Chaplain 

Dayton, Ohio 

U and I are in business, but U be 


I to indicate the ideal of “‘Service a} 
Self.” 


U is pronounced as I to show \ 


need of me. 


I is part of IN (for Income) an 








Paul Harris Memorial 


Contributions to the Rotary 
Foundation as a tribute to the late 
Paul P. Harris, Founder and Presi 
dent Emeritus of Rotary Interna 
tional, continue to come in large 
numbers. Among individual con- 
tributions is a gift of $5,000 from 
Arch C. Klumph, of Cleveland, 
Ohio, Rotary’s President in 1916 
17, who originated the endowment 
fund which later became the Ro 
tary Foundation. Additional Clubs 
reporting 100 percent, at least $10 
per member (number in parenthe- 
ses), include: 


CANADA 
Haliburton, Ont. (35); North 
Sydney, N. 8S. (32); and Baie Co- 
meau, Que. (21). 
CUBA 
Puerto Padre (21). 
MEXICO 
Navojoa (25). 


PERU 
Ica (24). 
UNITED STATES 

Albion, N. Y. (40); New Braun- 
fels, Tex. (37); Washburn, Me. 
(31); Columbus, Ind. (81); Strea- 
tor, Ill. (60); Humboldt, Kans. 
(37) Germantown, Wis. (25); 
Marked Tree, Ark. (33); Water- 
town, Mass. (65); Moss Point, 
Miss. (50); Leesburg, Fla. (35); 
Osceola, Ark. (51); Presque Isle, 
Me. (80); Edinburg, Tex. (74); 
Paonia, Colo. (32); Garberville, 
Calif. (29); Webster Groves, Mo. 
(45); Holbrook, Ariz. (33); Tracy, 
Calif. (71); Iola, Kans. (63); Jack- 
senville Beaches, Fla. (24); Doug- 
las, Ariz. (28); Keyser, W. Va. 
(55); Mount Horeb, Wis. (25); 
Denver, Colo. (366); Raymondville, 
Tex. (32); Brady, Tex. (41); Uval- 
de, Tex. (53); Oak Park, Ill. (91); 
Seguin, Tex. (53); Abingdon, Ill. 
(36); Tempe, Ariz. (45); Chester 
Pike, Pa. (28); Ozona, Tex. (32); 
Tampa, Fla. (203); Mission, Tex. 
(51); Roswell, N. Mex. (94); Chi- 
cago, Ill. (720); and Quincy, Ill. 
(109). 

SPECIAL MENTION 

These eight Clubs sent in dona- 
tions equal to $10 or more per mem- 
ber before the beginning of the 
present activity in behalf of the 
Rotary Foundation fund: 

Brownsville, Tex. (51); Cham- 
paign, Ill. (135); Hilo, Hawaii 
(49); Honolulu, Hawaii (157); 
Maui, Hawaii (57); San Antonio, 
Tex. (300); Wahiawa-Waialua, Ha- 
waii (48); and Waikiki, Hawaii 
(38). 
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One evening a week—every week. 
Two full weeks out of every fifty- 
two for summer field training. Na- 
tional Guardsmen give this time 
willingly. In company with other 
business leaders, you can actively 
encourage their aims by granting 
your Guardsmen-employees the 
needed time off—at no sacrifice of 
their incomes or vacations. 

Your stake in the National Guard 
is twofold. 

First—the new National Guard 


is your insurance on Peace. Should 
this nation be attacked, that attack 


Listen to“National Guard Assembly,” 
with Paul Whiteman, every Wednes- 
day, 9 P.M., EDST, ABC Network. 
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would be swift and unannounced. 
The Guard—a trained force of Mod- 
ern Minute Men—can spring to 
action on instant notice. 


Second—the Guardsmen in your 
employ are building a broad experi- 
ence that is of increasing value to 
them and you. They get instruction 
in all the modern arts of war. But— 
more than that—they develop new, 
latent abilities in workshop and 
office. They learn the basic prin- 
ciples of organization and adminis- 
tration. They are trained in the 
principles of leadership. 


Management's stake 


in the new 
National Guard 


The new National Guard stands 
shoulder to shoulder with the Reg- 
ular Army. Each has a job to do. 
National Guardsmen know this. 
They believe in their country and 
they are doing their share now to 
preserve the Peace. 


. * * 


The new National Guard is a Federally super- 
vised force raised by the states. Its strength 
and composition, its training and efficiency 
are under the constant direction of officers 
picked by the War Department 
National Guard units in every one of the 48 


There are 


states, Hawaii, Puerto Rico, and the District 
of Columbia. 


The National Guard 


* x 


OF THE UNITED STATES * * *# 
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ernment. 
FOR: Estates—Farms—Home Gardens—Swim- 
ming Pools—Lawn Parties—Churches—Schools 
l’laygrounds——Patios—Parking Areas—Driveways 


Fasily installed. 


qu 


frosted heavy convex lens; 
made to Navy specifications 


GIANT: 14” 
150-watt bulb; wt. 8 lt 


SUPER-GIANT: 17” in diameter; wt. 15 $25 


BRAND NEW 
AS MADE FOR U. S. NAVY 


ILLUMINATES LARGE AREA 
ONLY 


15 


Grounds—Ships. 


PROTECT YOUR PROPERTY AGAINST 


BURGLARS AND PROWLERS 
Base plate on lamp bored 


ick mounting Weatherproofed Has 14 


f heavy rubber cord; takes AC or DC curre 
rugged constructi 
Brand new 


in diameter : 


Ibs. includes standard 300-watt bulb..... 


JUMBO: 17” in diameter 


any position, standard 500-watt bulb...... 


29 Central Ave., Dept. MR-!, Tarrytown, N. Y. 


adjustable to 


1500-watts, $42.50 
2500-watts, $50.00 


1000-watts, $40; 
2000-watts, $45; 


MONEY BACK GUARANTEE 
Terms: Cash with Order 


Mail Order Today with Money Order or Check 


Shipped Express Charges Collect 


CARNAGEY'S 





FARM HOME Summer SAUSAG 


A delicious blend of selected choice meats—taste- 
fully seasoned. leisurely smoked—over smoider- 
ing, fragrant, genuine hickory logs. A yeor ‘round 
country treat, Needs no refrigeration. One larg 

A 


sausage to carton $2.00 postpaid in U. §S. 


FARM HOME FOODS, Dept. R, Watertown, Wis. 


GIANT FLOOD LIGHT 


This price below former 
OPA Ceiling and only frac- 
tion of what it cost Gov- 


ant; 











for 
feet 


on; 


e 








RANGE JUICE 


DIRECT TO YOU FROM FLORIDA 
You've never tasted finer orange- 
grapefruit juice. It's 4-minute-fresh! 
No preservatives or sugar. Keeps with- 
out refrigeration. 12-18 oz. 
containers—all orange, all $195 
grapefruit or 6 of each. No COD 
PETER PAN GROVES Exp. Chgs. 
Dept. S7 Coral Gables, Fla. Collect 











Ready Soon—Tree Ripened 


TEXAS LEMONS 


Direct from Grower to Consumer 


24 Ib. box—¥4.00 Express Prepaid 
EDINBURG IMPROVEMENT ASSOCIATIO 


W. R. Montgomery, President 
DRAWER 118 EDIN 


BURG, TEXAS 








the very central part of BUS-IN-ESS 
and so justifies individual profits, “He 
Profits.” 

US is prominent in BUSINESS, for it 
always takes two to make a bargain. 
Also it denotes the fellowship we may 
have in business. 

U and I are joined by S, where S 
stands for service or satisfaction, the 
essence of good business between us. 

BUSY is the first part of BUSINESS, 
magnifying industry as a quality of 
character. 

NESS is a suffix denoting quality or 
character of being “busy” or “industri- 
ous,” as kindness is the quality or char- 
acter of being kind. 

There’s a large SIN in BU-SIN-ESS 
and that’s the greed or selfishness which 
hurts good fellowship and destroys real 
service. 

How do you spell BUSINESS?—From 
Rotary Smile, publication of the Rotary 
Club of Dayton, Ohio. 


A Town That Can and Will 

FreD Lowery, Rotarian 

Retail Clothier 

Pawhuska, Oklahoma 

I don’t believe we have room in this 
town for anyone who doesn’t believe, 
for some reason, that Pawhuska is the 
best town anywhere. I would contrib- 
ute to a movement to help get them out 


If you love Tulsa, Okla) 
City, or Podunk, leave here and get 
of our way—we are going places. | 
me remind you that a town that ha 
its history the first Boy Scout troo; 
America; a town that can put on 
an example of community effort as | 


of town. 


loween, Inc.; that can support 
such enthusiasm the Industrial C 
ration, can and will do anythin; 
wants to.—F rom a Rotary Club ad 


You Can’t Buy It! 
CHRISTOPHER S. PARNALL, Rotari: 
Steamship-Agency Manager 
Johannesburg, Union of South A} 





Fellowship is an intangible nebul 


something. You can’t cut yours 
slice of it and you can’t buy it. 
can’t even give it away. All you 
do is to give it to the other fellow 
give him the chance of offering it f 
his side. Club Committee meetings 
one of the best means of engencs 
fellowship. They give us an opp 
nity of realizing that our fellow Ro 
ans have another side, a side whi: 
good for us to see and meet, and 
erally to create the feeling that we 
a band of brothers, which we are. 
cause we all have the same idea 
life, or else we have gate-crashed 
Club.—From a report to his Ro 
Club. 


What Do You Mean ‘Disabled’? 





“BOBBY” WHEELER rolls a 160 game. 


F A MAN’S a born hunter or 

longtime golfer, a thing like 
losing an arm or a leg on a bat- 
tlefield isn’t going to kill his urge 
to go on with his sport. But the 
question is: Can he go on with it? 

Rotarians of Houston Heights, 
Texas, are helping disabled vet- 
erans of their community answer 
that question with a right snappy, 
“Yessir, he can!” They’ve started 
out by “adopting” Tom Brogden 
and Bob Wheeler, each of whom 
lost a leg in World War II. Ar- 
ranging football and fishing ex- 
cursions for them, they then dis- 
covered that both young men used 
to roll a mean bowling ball. Fix- 
ing Tom up with a special crutch, 








tube Sati 


TOM BROGDEN uses a special crutch. 


the Club took them bowling on 
Rotary league night where they 
quickly cinched places for them- 
selves on regular teams. Tom rolls 
a 140 game, Bob a 160. Both are 
new honorary members of the 
Club. 

It was Andy Anderson, a Hous- 
ton newspaperman, who gave the 
Club the idea. He’d talked sports 
with some 100,000 crippled men 
in 112 Army hospitals, learned 
what they needed in the way of 
“compensating devices,” suggested 
service clubs pitch in. Houston 
Heights was the first to do so. 
Now 20 other service clubs have 
followed suit. Andy’s idea, all 
agree, is a strike for sure! 
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Texas Cowhand 
in England 


[Continued from page 11] 


he side-sshow allurements are con- 


tant and strident. There is no such 
ng in the British Isles as a campus 
wspaper, but on American campuses 
ght young men and women become 
preoccupied in working on daily 
vspapers that they have little time 
get a thorough grounding in his- 
ry, economics, literature, languages, 
1d other departments of knowledge 
equisite for the wide understanding 
hat the best journalists of all times and 
yuntries possess. I have been inter- 
iewed by university journalism stu- 
lents who, because they had spent their 
iden youth legging around for copy 
day and sitting up with the presses 

y night, did not know enough history 

» get beyond trivial questions and an- 
wers. A glib familiarity with the sur- 
face qualities of a subject is not un- 
lerstanding. 

One of the chief features of a typical 
American university is the coed. In 
Cambridge University there are only 
500 women, and there can’t be any more 
intil a Cambridge law setting that num- 
ber as the limit is amended. Oxford has 
1,000 women. The applicants for these 
1,500 places number several times that 
many. The young women who are ad- 
mitted may have, and do have, all the 
qualities that man admires in his mate; 
they must have the qualifications of a 
first-rate student. And they study. The 
average State university in the United 
States affords the finest marriage market 
in the world, and fond mothers and 
judicious fathers very often patronize 
it as such—and for no other reason. I’m 
for coeducation, and a good market sys- 
tem is better than any mere lottery. 
Just the same, when a young man with 
a first-rate mind and a burning ambi- 
tion to learn is thrown into this highly 
active market, which is as colorful and 
luring as the New Orleans Mardi Gras, 
he is bound to be diverted. 

Many Americans think that only the 
sons of the titled and wealthy attend 
the old English universities. While I 
was at Cambridge, a number of Ameri- 
cans from surrounding air fields came 
to see me. On more than one occasion 
while my visitors and I were walking 
in the gardens of Emmanuel College, 
where I stayed, and we saw collegians 
wearing their gowns or scarfs, my 
young countrymen would say: “I guess 
that’s a son of some lord over there.” 
More likely he was the son of some 
farmer, shopkeeper, or shoemaker. 

A young man can’t work his way 
through an English university as in 
America. The cost of a college educa- 
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It would be perfect if business men could rid themselves 
of other major operational problems as easily as they now 
are able to “knock into a cocked hat” all record-keeping 
and tax work! For as little as SO cents a day. depending 
on gross business, "Mail-Me-Monday” keeps a// records 
and prepares a// tax returns. It is the nationally accepted 
bookkeeping and tax service for independent businesses. 


COMPLETE « MODERN « EFFICIENT « DEPENDABLE 
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SAN DIEGO 1, CALIFORNIA 
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FOR YOUR LIBRARY: Outstanding Articles by Outstanding Authors and a Record 
of Rotary for the entire year—Order a Bound Volume of THE ROTARIAN for 1946. 


The price, $4.00 in U.S.A.; $4.50 in 
THE ROTARIAN (Dept. B) 


other countries. 


35 East Wacker Drive, Chicago 1, Ill. 





How does this 








appeal to you 


ce. 


Beautiful lakeshore home and over four hundred acres of 
land completely surrounding one of Minnesota’s Ten Thou- 
sand beautiful lakes, now for sale. 
The lake approximately a mile and a half long, half a mile 
wide. Spring fed, cool, clean, clear water. Land nicely tim- 


bered, mostly pine. 


Large main house—three bedrooms 
in kitchen. Living room 18 by 36 feet 


Two porches. 


modern bathroom, gas 
large stone fireplace. 




















Five room guest cottage. Garages for five cars. All buildings 
sturdily constructed and in good condition. Two deep wells. 


Many beautiful building sites for a family group or a co- 
operative club. A grand spot for an executive or corporation 
to have to entertain customers. Might easily be developed 
as income property for high class cabin clientele—a vacation 
spot, not a tourist over-night camp. 


Enjoy good fishing, grand swimming, cool sleeping. A 
wooded wilderness but not isolated, thirteen miles to a 
popular resort town. This property has never been offered 
for sale before, the man to whom it appeals will grab it 
quickly. $25,000 will handle, balance easy terms. 


For details write 


George W. Neilson, 1647 West 26th St., Minneapolis 5, Minn. 
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FEED GRA 









Leek no further, here is 
the newes! and easiest 
wey to have a greener 
and healthier lawn without unsightly weeds. 
You'll be amazed with the results. Treat a 
lewn 50 x 50 ft. for $3.50. Mf your dealer 
can't supply you, write. . . 


OMScott & SONS CO. 


90 Spring Street + Marysville, Ohie 
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MILITARY ACADEMY 


68th Yr. 4 Yr. High School. Separate 2 Yr | 
College. Sr. ROTC, CAA Flying All ac- 
credited. Heart of America. Large Gym. In- 
door pool. All Sports. Riding. Marksmanship 
Country Club. Summer School. Catalog. 

COL. LESTER WIKOFF 
667 Washington Piace Lexington, Mo. 


BOARDING SCHOOLS 


Investigated and sopreves 
Boarding Schools meeting individ- 
ual needs. Preparatory, Military 
Children’s Schools, Camps. Home 
study. Give age and grade. 36th yr 
AMERICAN SCHOOLS & COLLEGES ASSOC. 
3433 at 30 Rockefeller Plaza, N. Y. City 
or $21 Fields Annex, Chicago. 
MILITARY | 


KEMPER '::::00. 


HIGH SCHOOL and JUNIOR COLLEGE 


@ 103rd year, Accredited education 
with military training to help de- 
velop courtesy, self-reliance, leader- 
ship. ROTC Small classes. Varied 
social, cultural, recreational program. 
Sports for all— extensive schedule, 
6 gridirons, 5 diamonds, tennis golf, 
flying. Pool, New adm pm Catalog. 
Colone! M. Hiteh, 
1267 Third st. Boonville, Missourt, 


PORTRAIT PAINTING 
LEARN AT HOME 


@ Previous art training or talent 
NOT necessary. This new Stuart 
System teaches you, in 11 simple, 
easy-to-follow lessons, to make 
zac’ charcoal and oi) likenesses. 
Guidance {or your every step. 
Send for free book ‘oday 































121 Men nt Circle, Room 496 indianapolis 9, ind. 

Please send me free book and outline of lessons. 
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tion is about the same as in the U.S.A., 
but the pay for unskilled labor is much 
lower. However, the universities have 
been accumulating bequests and endow- 
ments for hundreds of years, and they 
provide an astounding number of schol- 
arships and benefits to enable the poor- 
est students to get an education. A 
majority of the students in Oxford and 
Cambridge are beneficiaries of scholar- 
ship funds. 

I was struck with the combination of 
casualness and seriousness in English 
university life. That combination is ap- 
parent in all English life. There are no 
fraternities or sororities in Cambridge; 
the university is composed of a con- 
federation of colleges, and each college 
is the finest kind of fraternity. There 
are various kinds of clubs in each col- 
lege, and many intercollegiate clubs, 
just as there are endless intercollegiate 
games and sports. 

I have mentioned debating. Though 
debating societies are on the wane in 
England, just as they have been in 
America for a long time, nevertheless 
the Union Society at Cambridge and the 


| Union Society at Oxford still remain the 


training grounds for British statesman- 
ship. If a young man in one of them 
shows ability to master facts, to argue 
convincingly, to think on his feet, he 
will be cultivated by the political party 
of his preference and in time, if he 
develops, will be backed by that party 
for election to the House of Commons. 

In England the implications of the 
word “politics” are not quite so nega- 
tive as in the United States. When 
Americans say a young man is “going 


| into politics,” they imply a kind of fare- 
| well to him as a virtuous citizen. Eng- 


lish universities still train men for ca- 
reers in politics, in the sense that poli- 
tics is the science of government, the 


| art of human relationships as carried 
on by government. 


“Science,” remem- 
ber, is in its root meaning a synonym 
for “knowledge.” Only a minority of 
the members of Parliament are univer- 
sity men, but the stress that Cambridge 
and Oxford have given to the science 
of politics has had an enormous in- 
fluence in making Parliament the ex- 
traordinary governing ody it is. 

One often-noted characteristic of the 


English as reflected in nearly all their 


institutions is conservatism. There are 
two basic kinds of conservatism. One 
kind of conservative resents change be- 
cause he is so in love with what is and 
what has been. He will oppose his own 
material advancement in order to hold 
to the old and cherished ways. He is 
represented by “The Old Squire” in Wil- 
frid Scawen Blunt’s poem by that title. 
Two verses of it read: 


I like the hunting of the hare 
Better than that of the foz; 
The new world still is ail less fair 
Than the old world it mocks. 


I like the hunting of the hare; 
New sports I hold in scorn. 

I like to be as my fathers were, 
In the days ere I was born. 


This old squirish conservatism often 
has a kind of charm about it. It nour 
ishes oddities and eccentricities in char 
acter; it fertilizes spiritual and mental 
individualism. The other kind of con 
servatism distrusts new ideas because 
they are a threat to an established sys 
tem of prosperity. This kind of con 
servative is not particularly in love 
with anything old; his whole concern 
is for the free exercise of individualism 
in the field of economic enterprise. 

Both kinds of conservatives are com 
mon in England. Studies have repeated 
ly shown that the coal-mining and spin- 
ning industries of the country are in 
output per man and in machinery very 
far behind American standards. The 
Labor party that is now nationalizing 
Britain’s coal industry is not committed 
to any theory of Government owner- 
ship; it is committed to a policy of 
prosperity for the country. The large 
majority of citizens who put the Labor 
party into power have come to the con 
clusion that private ownership did so 
poorly with the coal mines that national 
ownership must improve that industry 

Traditionally, when an Englishman 
builds a house, he expects it to stand 
until time dissolves it. When he in 
stalls a piece of machinery, he expects 
it to keep running until all the parts 
wear out like “the wonderful one-hoss 


British Inf. Services 





A VIEW of historic Clare and King’s Colleges 
at Cambridge University from the “Backs.” 
They are among England's oldest schools. 


shay.” When an American builds a 
house, he hopes that future develop 
ments will make it necessary to sup 
plant the house with something bigger 
and better someday. When he installs 
a machine, he expects to discard it for 
an improved model. But in some ways 
the American is more conservative 
than the Englishman. He is more re- 
luctant to amend the Constitution of 
his Government than any Englishman 
is to tear down an old house. Since the 
time in which the American Constitu- 
tion was adopted, the British people 
have shorn their traditionally reac- 
tionary House of Lords of virtually all 
power—except that of debate. In the 
American counterpart of the House of 
Lords, the United States Senate, one- 
third of the Senators plus one can still 
block any treaty or any Presidential 
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ntment, though an overwhelming 


rity of the citizens of the country, 


members of the House of Repre- 
tives, and of the Senators them 
es may wish the treaty or the ap 
ent to g ough. 
en the American who criticizes 
ritish for being bound by tradi 
is pre il to say about “the 
can way of life He is simply 
inother p ise for tradition; in 
stance, t American tradition 
vatism form of stability 
s to mée it the British in gen- 
ive a stronger trust in the sta- 
of the wn democracy than 


Americans have in 


very voca 


stability of their own democracy 


England there just as much oppo 


to expan nist policies of the 
sian Government as there is in the 
ed States there is not nearly 
uch fea f communism’s taking 


T ik fear of many 


conservatives that 

America are going to will com 

S is an economic-political system 
ourselvé actually based more 
a distrust of our own democracy 


expectation that Russia 


And, incidentally, the 


ipon any 


tte ] 
attaCK U 


ige votel n the British Isles is en 
aware of the vast difference be 
en sociali ind communism—be 
een Government ownership of coal 
nes as well as the postal system, on 
side, and communal ownership of 
thing, on the other side. 
am sure that the modern British 
ter is better informed about his Gov 
ment and more aware of the power 


the ballot than he has ever been. He 


more jealous of the prerogatives of 


tizenship than he has ever been—and 


is saying a great deal. This means 
at he would be more strongly opposed 
having his individual 
hts infringed on by any kind of dic- 
To that 


socialistic trends in Britain are 


in ever to 


tor Government suppose 


resent 


toward communism is utterly 


ends 
yntrary to fact 


I met many characters in England 


ho made me feel almost as if I were 


ick in Texas. Texans do a lot of brag- 


ring 


g Old-time Texans brag mostly in 
To hear them tell it, they have 


the thorns, 


reverse 
thorniest 

the dustiest 
the world. A 
a Texas plainsman, “Do 
hit out here?” “No,” 


the plainsman replied, “our west winds 


he driest rivers 


he baddest bad men, 


lroughts, and so on in 
stranger asked 


e cyclones ever 


ilways split hell out of ’em before they 
an get settled.” 

An English farmer who one cold Win- 
ter day offered me a mug of the 
whisky-flavored hot milk I have 
tasted asked me how I liked the Eng- 
lish climate. Then before I could reply, 
he “As Australian remarked, 


best 


ever 


said, an 
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our climate is all weather.” Then he 


went on to tell about a Frenchman who 


came to London and after he had spent 


about a week in a fog said, “Now I 
know why the sun never sets on the 
British En pire It never gets a chance 


I sha never forget how London 
whe I entered it for the first time was 
blacked ut and bombed Yet when I 
walked about it in davlight, it did not 
seel foreign The cloisters of Cam 
bridge ot seem foreign. The green 
field ind hedges to which I shall return 
in in nation as long as I have a mem 
ory did not seem foreign For half a 
centul I had been reading English lit 
erat ‘ he richest, noblest, heartiest, 
and most beautiful and varied literature 
na earth has produced And into 
inv 1 ional literature the spirit of the 
people of that nation is distilled. When 
I went to England, I found the English 
people living in what Churchill, great 
est of all orators in his tongue, called 

their finest hour.” I found them and 
their land to be but the realities that, 
for me, their literature had for a life 
time been portraying 


I went to England with the idea that 


my country and the British Common 
wealth of Nations are natural friends 
I came away with that idea strength 
ened. Our hope for the welfare of man 
kind rests in the United Nations—but 


the unity of the United Nations depends, 
as I see it, on the partnership lead of the 


English-speaking democracies 





Answers to Kiub Quiz, Page 51 
1. 4/1,000,000 of a second (page 
36). 2. World fellowship (page 7). 
3. Knoxville, Tennessee (page 34). 4. 


Labor - Management - Citizens (page 
24). 5. 1593-1683 (page 12). 6. 
Education for peace (page 9). 7. 


British students (page I1). 8. It has 
maintained its identity (page 15). 9. 
An international convention (page 31). 
10. Peppermint candy. 
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Have You 
Collection Problems 
® in Southern California °* 


CREDIT BUREAUS 
COLLECTION DIVISION 


205 So. San Fernando Bivd., Burbank, Calif., 
GAGE HARTMAN, Owner and Manager, 


will solve them. 
You send authorization & statement only 
We risk our time & costs for 50% 
No collection—no charge 


Ethical AND Effective! 
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SALVATION ARMY 


Guaranteed 


ANNUITIES 


A LIFE INCOME WITH SAFETY 
© A SHARE IN RELIGIOUS AND CHARITABLE WORK 


Learn how you may receive a life income that is safe, dependable 
and regular and how your money will help The Salvation Army 
minister to the physical and spiritual needs of those less fortunate. 

Annuities are issued under the supervision of the New York State 
Insurance Dept. Annual Incomes up to 7%, depending upon age. 


Write for booklet 40 
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ROTARY 
EMBLEM 
GLASSES 


Sterling Silver rimmed and 
crested with Sterling Silver 
Rotary Wheel. Heavy crystal, 
sham base. A handsome gift 
for every Rotary family or 
fellow Rotarian! 


ORDER BY MAIL 
[_] 12 oz. size... set of 8... $32 
CJ 7 oz. size... set of 8... $32 
[] 30x. size...set of 8...$32 


(Prices include tax. Freight prepaid) 
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250 POST ST + SAN FRANCISCO 
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Drive It Yourself 
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WATCHES WANTED 


BROKEN OR USABLE 


All kinds. Highest Prices paid for jewelry, rings, 
spectacies, gold teeth. diamonds. Sterling Silver, 
etc. Cash mailed promptly. Write for free ship- 


ping container, 
LOWE'S 


Holland Bidg., St. Louis 1, Mo. 


Irs “Get-Acquainted Month” around 


the HHP. Here are Rotary friends who 
collect everything from crocodiles to pa- 
per dolls. Meet them. They are some of 
the many readers who have taken up 
our standing offer to list free any Rotar- 
ian or member of his family in our regu- 
lar hobby directory. The fact is, a log 
jam of such requests has developed. We 
break it by devoting this entire space 
to them. Next month, a hobby story— 
and more names! 





Puzzles: Ernest Graves (bed-ridden with 
illness, recalls pleasures he had as a boy 
working wire puzzles; would be grateful for 
any sent him), 172 Eversholt St., Euston, 
London, N. W. 1, England. 

Pen Pats: Margaretha J. W. Sheard (15- 
year-old daughter of Rotarian—wishes pen 
friends likewise interested in music and 
collecting stamps, coins, Army-cap badges, 
postcards), 238 Ince Green Lane, Lower Ince, 
Wigan, England. 

Pen Pals: Margaret Reynolds (daughter 
of Rotarian— wishes to correspond with 
young people in boarding schools who are 
likewise interested in modern art and mu- 
sic), Nelson Girls’ College, Nelson, New 
Zealand. 

Pen Pals: Pamela Blackie (15-year-old 
daughter of Rotarian—wishes to correspond 
with young people interested in stamp col- 
lecting, sports, tebe ‘% Mr. Blackie, Act- 
ing Director of Agriculture, Suva, Fuji 
Islands. 

Pen Pals: Raebeth White (15-year-old 
daughter of Rotarian—desires correspond- 
ence with other young people likewise in- 
terested in swimming, horseback riding, 
baton twirling), 817 Harrison Ave., Schenec- 
tadv, N. Y., U.S.A. 

Crucifixes; Old Swords: David L. Jones 
(17-year-old son of Rotarian—collects cruci- 
fires and old swords; will exchange), P. O. 
Box 3297, Johannesburg, South Africa. 

Pen Pals: Beverly Poole (15-year-old 
daughter of Rotarian—desires pen friends in 
other countries; interested in sports, danc- 
ing, music, stamps; writes also in Spanish 
and French), 29 Bates Ave., Winthrop, Mass., 
U.S.A, 

Pen Pals: Bill Gates (18-year-old son of 
Rotarian—desires correspondence with 
young people), 160 Carroll Ave., Colonial 
Heights, Petersburg, Va., S.A. 

Pen Pals: Loreen 4 A alan (15-year-old 
daughter of Rotarian—wishes pen friends 
aged 14-17; collects stamps, postcards, movie- 
star photographs), Box 760, The Pas, Man., 
Canada. 

Miniature Glass Animals; Pen Pals: 
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Lois Ulmer (14-year-old daughter of Rotarian 
—collects miniature glass animals; wishes to 
correspond with young people in other coun- 
tries), 160 McKinley Ave., Kenmore, N. Y., 
U.S.A, 

Toothpick Holders: Mrs. Richard New- 
man (wife of Rotarian—collects antique 
toothpick holders), 849 N. St. Joseph, Has- 
tings, Nebr., U.S.A. 

Buttons: Mrs. R. W. Huckins (wife of Ro- 
tarian — collects OF age 11 Rogers St., 
Plymouth, N. H., . 

Miniatures: tee Huckins (10-year-old 
daughte r of Rotarian—collects miniatures of 
“anything and eve 4 Wed ), 11 Rogers St., 

Plymouth, N. H., 

Lace Making; ocerreliie Mrs. H. G. Hos- 
kin (mother of Rotarian—interested in lace 
making; collects patterns and materials), 
Burlington. Colo., U.S.A. 

Stamps: William Logan (collects stamps; 

will exchange used current and recent 
oamee with collectors outside U.S.A.), Plaza 
Bldg., Patterson, Calif., U.S.A. 

Pen Pals: Cicely ‘Muddell (21-year-old 
daughter of Rotarian—wishes pen friends 
same age), 3 Vicarage Drive, Eastbourne, 
England 

Pen Pals: Inez Luckenbill (16-year-old 
daughter of Rotarian—wishes to correspond 
with youths aged 15-18 in Europe, Asia, and 
Africa), 418 W. Nott St., Tomah, Wis., U.S.A. 

Stamps: Jacques Lacoste (22- year-old son 





of Rotarian—collects stamps, especially 


and postwar issues; offers used stamp 
any country and unused Belgian ane 
exchange—mint and used for same), 22, A 


nue Victoria, Brussels. Belgium. 

Stamps: Albert J. Wheaton (collects B 
ish Columbia stamps; will exchange wu 
Rotarians), 609 Clarence Ave., Saskat« 
Sask., Canada, 

Crocodiles: E. C. Teachout (son of | 
tarian—collects live baby crocodiles; 
welcome_ correspondence and live spe 
mens), 95 Young St., Welland, Ont., Cana: 

Pen Pals: Betty Lou Miller (12-ye ar-( 
daughter of Rotarian—collects books: 
terested in music, movie stars; desires ci 
respondence with other young people 
same age), 509 N. 2d St., Jeannette, Pa 
U.S.A. 

Pen Pals: Wayne C. Anderson (22-year-: 
son of Rotarian—desires correspondenc: 
with those interested in watch making, dat: 
cultivation, early church architecture: pr: 
fers corre spondents in California and Ar 
gous), rt Golden, Box 217, Lemon Grove 
Calif., U.S.A. 

Pen Pals: Judith Buckhorn (15-year-o 
daughter of Rotarian—desires pen friends 
all countries), 3 Fox St. Wagga, Australi 

Pen Pals: Eleanor Mae Haas (daughter 
Rotarian — desires pen pals likewise 
terested in piano, dancing, reading, swi 
ry cycling ), 201 Mullberry St., Bristol, P: 


Pen Pals: Mary Frances Yarbro (17-yea 
old daughter of Rotarian—wishes to corr: 
spond with others of same age in all cou 
tries), Wardell, Mo., U.S.A. 

Seashells: David N Crawford (colle: 
seashells; will exchange specimens, esp: 
cially with collectors outside U.S.A.), 7 
Bay St. N.E., St. Petersburg, Fla., U.S.A 

Pen Pals: Mary Katherine Pretti (17-ye: 
old daughter of Rotarian—wishes to corr: 
spond with young people aged 17-21, esp: 
cially those in Ireland, British Isles, E ror 
interested in music), Rt. 2, Seward, Net 
U.S.A. 

Pen Pals: B. Benson (19-year-old daug/ 
ter of Rotarian—wishes pen friends in Ame 
ica and Canada; interested in dancing, swin 
ming, tennis, books), 11 High St., Parks 
Australia. 

Children’s Books: Rupert W. Jaques (c: 
lects early children’s books to 1860), Do 
iber’s Cove, Marblehead, Mass., U.S.A. 

Early Paper Dolls: Mrs. Rupert W 
Jaques (wife of Rotarian—collects old pape 
dolis boxed, in envelopes, or books with se} 
arate figures; or odd pieces; also old toys 
Doliber’s Cove, Marblehead, Mass., U.S.A. 

Pen Pals: Iona Izkovitch (16-year-ol 
daughter of Rotarian—desires correspond 
ence with young people aged 16-18; inter 
ested in ballet, sports, music), Mount Carme 
15, Haifa, Palestine. 

Nurse Caps: Mrs. Elmer J. Carlson (wif 
of Rotarian—collects nurse caps; intereste: 
in increasing collection from nurse-trainin: 
schools in all countries), U.S. Indian Agency 
Cherokee, N. J.S.A. 

Pen Pals: Marilyn Cole (14-year-old daug/ 
ter of Rotarian—wishes to correspond wit! 
other red-haired young people aged 14-1 
interested in books and rock fishing), Dur 
ham, Calif., U.S.A 

Pen Pals: Bruce Hogle (16-year-old so 
of Rotarian—desires young pen friends i 
all countries; interested in music, sport 





“ALL RIGHT, honey, but please don’t 
call me here at the office anymore.” 
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minerals, pennants), 258 Pine St., 
Ont., Canada 
Pen Pals: Mildred Brown (9-year-old 
hter of Rotaria desires pen pals aged 
likewise nterested in music, books, 
. Box 156, Poteet Tex., U.S.A 
Pen Pals: Peggy Brown (8-year-old daugh- 
Rotariar vishes pen pals aged 7-9), 
S.A. 





156, Poteet Tex I 
Pen Pals: Harold Brown (5-year-old son 
ytarian—wishe correspondence wit h 
ma girls a d 5-7 collects stamps), 
156. Poteet, Te U.S.A 
Pen Pals: Eleanor West (14-y ar-old 
ter of Rot —desires correspond 
vith you eople aged 14-16 in- 
ed in spor 505 S. Wilbur Ave., 
e, Pa., U.S.A 
Stamps: Parmanand Talati (20-year-old 
f Rotaria collects stamps wishes 
nondence f persons of same age 
de U.S.A.), 2: Goya Gate, Baroda, India 
Stamps: Arvind Talati (16-year-old son of 
a? collect t ps; wishes pen pals 
c age outs e U.S.A. and England), 2 
Gate, Baroda, India : 


Posteards: Margaret Leek (daughter of 
an—interested in pen and ink sketch- 
ot figures, also in collecting postcards 
lands), Birchall, Leek, England. 

Pen Pals: Frederick Eaton (13-year-old 


»f Rotariar vishes correspondence 
young pers s aged 12-14 will ez- 
match ¢ ers), 35 Southworth St., 
istown, Mass., U.S.A 
Stamps: D. C. Lawson (collects stamps; 
alizes in airmail and first-day covers; 


exchange), 254 Newcastle St., East Mait- 
Australia 
Buttons; Dollis; Coins: Mrs. C. E. Berg 


e of Rotariar collects buttons, dolls, 
for them ill exchange from collec- 
of business invoices of pe riod 1870- 
)), 83 S. Cedar St., Oberlin, Ohio, U.S.A. 
Pen Pals: Judy Johnson (12-year-old 
yhter of Rotariar wishes to correspond 
young people os 11-13; interested in 
ps, postcards ‘ie stars), 315 Wash 
ton St., Hackett wore. N Maik Fs 
Pen Pals: Rosalie H. Young (20-year-old 
hter of Rotariar wishes correspond- 
with students of same age in all coun 


s), 32 Tararua St., Pahiatua, New Zea- 
i 


Pen Pals: Ruth L. Blair (daughter of Ro- 


( —wishes pen friends in all lands of 
y age; collects dolls), 48 Nahant St., Lynn, 
lass., U.S.A. 


Pen Pals: Nancy C. Erwin (11-year-old 
ghter of Rotarian—wishes correspond- 
e with young people aged 10-12), Box 
8, Tomball, Tex ).S.A. 
Pen Pals: Sylvia Cunningham (15-year-old 
hter of Rotarian—desires correspond- 
with young people aged 15-17; in- 
ested in photography), 35 Blake St., 
Presque Isle, Me., 1 wt 

War with Spain: J. A. Hilliard (interested 

War with Spain, 1898-1913; will exchange 

ters on it, preferably with veterans of that 

ir past 67 years of age), 315 N. Spring St., 
ependence, Mo., U.S.A. 

Pen Pals: Pamela Weller (17-year-old 

ighter of Rotarian—wishes correspond- 

ce with young people aged 17-18 in Eu- 

ype, Britain, India, U.S.A.; interested in 
ial work and nusic), 408 W. 4th Ave., 
chell, So. Dak., U.S.A. 

Pen Pals: Helene Rudnetsky (12-year-old 

ighter of Rotarian—desires pen friends 

tside U.S.A., particularly Brazil, England, 
ance; intereste : in music), Center Mor- 
iches, Long Island, N. Y., U.S.A. 
Pen Pals: Richard Dickerson (15-year-old 
of Rotariar wishes correspondence 
th Bou Scouts and coin collectors in New 
Zealand, South Africa, India), 1533 3d St., 
Charleston, Ill, U.S.A 

Pen Pals: Eleanor Hummel (16-year-old 
laughter of Rotarian—wishes correspond- 
nce with young people aged 16-18 in other 
ountries; collects pictures of and articles 
bout Actress Greer Garson; will exchange), 
1204 W. Main St., Richmond, Ky., U.S.A. 

Pen Pals: Bernard Mclihany, Jr. (16-year- 
ld son of Rotarian—wishes to correspond 

th young people aged 15-16 in Hawaii, 
ilaska, Canada, Central America, West In- 

interested in travel, world problems, 
economics, automobiles), 1451 Luce St., Cape 
Girardeau, Mo., U.S.A 

Pen Pals: Ian Turner (14-year-old son of 
Rotarian—desires pen friends likewise in- 
terested in sports and model-airplane build- 
ing), P. O. Box 859, Fernie, B. C., Canada. 

Pen Pals: Elizabeth Dein (18-year-old 
daughter of Rotarian—wishes correspond- 
ence with young people same age likewise 
nterested in art, Spanish, music, especially 

Europe, South Africa, South America), 
916 Park St., Honesdale, Pa., U.S.A. 

Pen Pals, Poste ards: El aine Wengert (13- 
year-old daughter of Rotarian—desires cor- 
responde nce with other young people in- 
berested in collecting postcards), 1001 S. 6th 

,» Las Vegas, Nev., U.S.A. 
—Tue HossyHorse Groom 
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“Why didn't 
somebody tell 
me these things?” 





” 
Brrore joining the Army last year, I talked 
it over with quite a bunch of people. 

“Most of what they told me was good — the pay, 
education, travel, insurance, retirement plan and 
all that. 

“But nobody brought up another side of the 
picture —the inner satisfaction you get from an 
Army job. 

“Maybe I can put it better this way. | want more 
than good money and security. I figure that a man 
isn’t really happy unless he’s somebody — doing a 
job he feels is important. I began to feel this way the 
first time I walked uptown in uniform. 

“This may sound off the track, but I like to think 
I was born with a purpose. Not just to work for a 
living. Not just to eat, sleep and take up space. But 
to leave the world better off than it was. 

“This job is pretty much in the Army’s hands, 
and I'll have to admit I like to be part of a big show. 
I was too young to do my part from “41 to “45 — but 
not for this job! I hate to think what would happen 
if we muff it. 

“This is a roundabout way of saying I’m proud 
of my job! But I hope you get the idea, and pass 


it along to fellows who have what it takes.” 
Urge the finest young men you know fo join now! 


U.S. ARMY RECRUITING SERVICE 


YOUR REGULAR ARMY SERVES THE NATION AND MANKIND IN WAR AND PEACE 
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“TOPS” FOR CLEANING 
TEETH e ee e Revelation Tooth 


Powder cleans teeth 
thoroughly, safely, 
pleasantly ... Recom- 
mended by dentists 
generally. IN ALL- 
METAL CANS. Orig- 


inal flavor retained. 





Dave exes 


gvELAtl 


oot" 
\ Poot 


REVELATION 


TOOTH POWDER 









On Sale Everywhere 








Here’s the smart way to dry 
your boots and other out- 
door footwear quickly— 
also to store them to save 
folding and pro- 
long life. Indis- 
pensable to hunt- 
ers, fishermen, 
farmers and all 
outdoor workers 
andsportsmen. Ontrips 
carryin coat pocket 

$1.25 prepaid in 
U.S.A. if your dealer 
can't supply you. 


Noel Van Tilburg Co. 
















1039 Washington Ave. S.E Minneapolis 14, Minn 








Fish and Pa with a Fold 
Flat. light and compact—ideal for packing in- 
to inaccessible swamps or lakes. Ample capac- 
ity for two hunters. Unfold and launch in one 
minute. Exceedingly rugged and seaworthy 
Built to last. 

PLYWAY’S, INC. 


333 Centineia Avenve 
INGLEWOOD, CALIFORNIA 


FOLDER AND PRICES 





WRITE FOR 








TYPOGRAPHY... 


MEANS TYPE EXPERTLY SET 


Complete layout and typographic service 
Wide choice of foundry and machine faces 


A-1 COMPOSITION CO. 
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185 E. OHIO STREET + CHICAGO 11, ili. 

















My Favorite Story 


Two dollars will be paid to Ro- 
tarians or their wives submitting 
stories used under this heading. 
Send entries to Stripped Gears, 
THE ROTARIAN Magazine, 35 East 
Wacker Drive, Chicago 1, Illinois. 
Here is a favorite of Mrs. V. T. 
Mavity, wife of a Rotarian of 
Dothan, Alabama. 


Mrs. Bennett, a widow, owned 
and occupied a large mansion 
practically in the heart of a South- 
ern town. During the recent war 
the housing shortage was acute, 
and one day the aged Negro who 
worked for her overheard a pass- 
er-by say, “There’s that old witch 
who lives in that big house and 
won't rent any of it.” 

When this was related to Mrs. 
Bennett, she said, “Why, John, 
didn’t you take up for me when 
you heard that remark?” 

“Yas’m,” John replied, “I did; I 
said, ‘She ain’t so old.’” 











Hobson’s Choice 
You'd like to have both, 
But you can’t, alas! 
Just take your choice— 
Little boys, or grass! 
—THOMAS Usk 


Eliminated Name 
Remove one letter from each word in 
the left-hand column. Rearrange the 
remaining letters to conform to the defi- 
nitions at the right. Put the eliminated 
letters in the center column; they will 
spell a well-known name. 


1. Phrase ( ) Alance. 

2. Hearse ( ) A portion. 

3. Adept ( ) Crown of the head. 
4. Knife ( ) Splendid. 

5. Garnet ( ) 18th President of 


the United States. 
This puzzle was contributed by Melba 
Baehr, of Eau Claire, Wisconsin. 


Won’t You Walk into My... 
Can you match the following “par- 
lors” with their owners’ invitations? 
Won’t you walk into my: 
(a) Hive. 1. Clucked the 
Red Hen. 
(b) Kennel. 2. Whispered the Black 


Little 


Widow. 

(c) Fold. 3. Buzzed the drone. 
(d) Paddock. 4. Bleated Mary’s little 
lamb. 

(e) Stall. 5. Cooed the dove of 
peace. 
(f) Hill. 6. Bellowed the moose. 


7. Screamed the Ameri- 
can eagle. 


(g) Cote. 


. Barked Fido. 


(i) Lair, 9. Squeaked the East: 
bunny. 

(j) Sty. 10. Neighed Black Bea 
ty. 


(k) Burrow. 11. Grunted Mamma P 


(1) Coop. 12. Mooed Elsa the Cow 
(m) Yard. 13. Beckoned the ant. 
(n) Web. 14. Whistled the wo: 


chuck. 
(0) Hutch. 15. Howled the wolf. 
This puzzle was submitted by Stewart 
Schenley, of Monaca, Pennsylvania. 
The answers to these puzzles will be 
found on the following page. 


Indolent Interval 
Life has not anything more fair 
Than a hammock slung between tu 
trees, 
Resting buoyantly on air, 
Swinging in the Summer breeze. 


Under a blue, cloud-drifted sky, 
Serene is every suspended minute; 
There’s nothing so good as a hammock 
and I 
In it! 
—May RICHSTONE 


¢ ~~ ge ; 
y TWICE TOLD. 1 TA 


A jest’s prosperity lies in the ear of 
him that hears it, never in the tongue 
of him that makes it.— Shakespeare. 





Always a Reason 

Al: “There’s a fellow over there who’s 
really going places.” 

Pal: “Ambitious, is he?” 

Al: “No, his wife’s out of town.’— 
The Dukes’ Cog Wheel, WELLINGTON 
KANSAS. 


One-Way Trip 

A missionary, newly arrived at the 
Cannibal Island, asked where his pred- 
ecessor was. 

“Your predecessor,” replied the canni 
bal chief, “has taken a trip to the in 
terior.”—Quote. 


Time Marches On 

A fly was walking on a gentleman's 
head with her daughter. “How times 
change, my dear,” she said. “When I 
was your age, this was only a footpath.” 
—Apple Seed, WENATCHEE, WASHINGTON. 


Oil Right with Him 

He loved the girl so much that he 
worshiped the very ground her father 
discovered oil on.—Rotary Bulletin, Beb- 
FORD, INDIANA. 


He Got the Job 

Upon graduation from college, Roy 
Chapman Andrews, the explorer, had 
his heart set on getting a job in a mu- 


THE ROTARIAN 





























1m. He approached the director of 
ne American Museum of Natural His- 
ry in New York. “I'll even wash floors 
I have to,” he pleaded. 
“With your training you 
illv wash floors, would you?” 
. director. 
“Not any 
Andrews, “but 
rent.”—The 
YLVANIA, 


wouldn't 
asked 
kind of floors,” admitted 
museum floors are dif- 
Rotecho, MILTON, PENN- 


Persistence 
The elderly lady 
heated on the 
ith the driver. 
good fellow,” 


felt she was being 
fare and was arguing 
“Don't try to tell me, 
she declared loftily. 
You know, I haven't been riding in 
ixis for ten years for nothing.” ‘“May- 
e not,” replied the taxi driver sarcas- 
tically, “but I'll bet it wasn’t because 
you didn’t try.”—Rotargraph, HARRISON- 
RG, VIRGINIA. 


Well? 
What can be more pathetic than an 
npty speaker, pouring himself forth 
a full house?—The Tattler, BELLING- 
AM, WASHINGTON. 


Shine Board 
Wife: “I think 
wear something 
ried.” 
Husband: “I do—this shiny suit.”— 
Industrial News Review. 


married men should 
to show they’re mar- 


White Men Thought 


When white men _ discovered this 
country, the Indians were running it. 
There were no taxes. There was no 


INUNQUUUOUUOUUULLLAUALAUIL HULL LUELLA 


Limerick 


Here's something easy—and you get 
paid for it, too! Just write the first four 
lines of a limerick. Then slip them in an 
envelope and address it to The Fixer, in 
care of The Rotarian Magazine, 35 East 
Wacker Drive, Chicago |, Illinois. If 
yours is selected as the limerick-contest 
entry of the month, you'll receive $5. 
Easy, isn't it? 

** * 


The unfinished-limerick winner for this 
month was contributed by Will Mackey, 
of Cincinnati, Ohio. Send in your last 
lines to complete it. If one of them is 
among the "ten best,” you'll receive $2. 
The entry deadline is August |. 


JENKS JINXED 
Asked Jenks, "Where's the fun to be found 
In spading and hoeing the ground? 
Though | plant flower seeds 
I raise nothing but weeds, 


"And if you want some rhyme words to 
get your pencil perking, consider these: 


bound, hound, mound, pound, round, 
= sound, wound—and many another. 
E ** © 
= ALACK! POOR JACK! 
: Recall reading in The Rotarian for 


March about Jack, who became involved 
in a back-slapping episode in which for- 
getfulness played a big part? In case 
you don't, here are the lines about him: 


INUMUUUNULL 
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debt. The women did all the work. 


The 


white men thought they could improve 


a system like that!—The 


GRAHAM, TEXAS. 


Together at Last 

A Kansas cyclone hit 
just before dawn one morning. 
the roof off, picked up the bed on w 
the farmer and his wife slept, 
down gently in the back 40 
was crying softly. “Don't 
Mary,” her husband said, 
hurt.” Mary continued to cry. 
scared,” she responded between 
“I’m just happy ‘cause this is the 
time in 14 years that we've been 
together.”—Rotattler, GreEN Bay, 


The 
be 
“we're 


CONSIN. 


First Things First 
First golfer: 
round of golf next Monday?” 


Second golfer: “Well, I was to be 
married on Monday, but I can put it 
off till Tuesday.”—-The Waggin’ Tongue, 


TORRINGTON, WYOMING. 


Back-Seat Drivers 

Those back-seat drivers, 
In essay, verse, and fable, 

Are far more scarce than men, I 


Who cook from the dinner table. 
RE 


—ROTARIAN ORVILLE E. 


Answers to Puzzles on Page 62 
ELIMINATED NAME: 1. Spear (h). 


(e). 3. Pate (d). 4. Fine (k). 5. 
Spells Hedke (Richard C. Hedke, 
of Rotary International). 

Won't You WALK 1nTO My... 1-1. 
a-3. c-4. g-5. m-6. h-7. b-8. 0-9. d-10. 
e-12. f-13. k-14. i-15. 


INNA 


Corner! 


Oh, shed a few tears for poor Jack, 
He slapped a big guy on the back; 
But too late he learned 
That the guy was sunburned, 


To complete the above limerick, the 
following lines were considered among 
the ten best—and brought each of the 
contributors $2: 


And boy! what a blow he could pack! 
(Arthur B. Dale,, member of the 
Rotary Club of Shelby, Michigan.) 
Now Jack's name's inscribed on a plaque. 
(Mrs. J. S. Knouse, Sunbury, Pennsylvania.) 
Jack should try a less whacky attack. 
(H. E. Dewey, member of the Ro- 
tary Club of Leavenworth, Kansas.) 
Cops checked the enCOUNTER-ATTACK. 
(Leo J. Burke, Harvey, North Dakota.) 
Now he can't even nibble hardtack! 
Mrs. M. A. Jones, wife of a Regina, 
askatchewan, Canada, Rotarian.) 
"One sock’ made of Jack a “Sad Sack." 
(Charlies Skilken, Cincinnati, Ohio.) 
WANTED: Cure for two eyes turning black. 
Mrs. P. S. Muddell, wife of an 
astbourne, England, Rotarian.) 
The result was a bruised sacroiliac. 
(J. McK. Limerick, member of the Ro- 
tary Club of Bathurst, N. B., Canada.) 
New stars showed in Jack's zodiac. 
(Edward Morrissey, Albany, New York.) 
His method of greeting lacked knack. 
(Mrs. A. O. Carlson, wife of an 
Overbrook, Kansas, Rotarian.) 


“Shall we play another 


so maligned 


(LLU ve lll 


Scandal Sheet, 


a farm hause 
It lifted 


hich 


and set it 


wife 


scared, 


not 


“I'm not 


sobs. 


first 
out 
WIs- 


find, 


ED 





2. Share 
Grant (e) 
President 
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14K Gold 
Lapel Buttons 
Charms Rings 
Plain or Diamond Set 
America’s Leading Jewelers 
carry our line 
WEFFERLING BERRY CO. 
8 Rose Street 
Newark 8 New Jersey 


EVERYTHING YOUR CLUB NEEDS! 
- 


Emblems for Every Purpose 
PAST OFFICER LAPEL BUTTONS 
RINGS—CHARMS—SHIELDS—PLAQUES 


Speaker’s Stands @ Cast Bronze Bells @ 

Lapel Buttons @ Luncheon Badges @ Flags 

& Banners @ Road Signs @ Record Systems 
@® Emblem Souvenirs 








. Send for Rotary Catalog 


RH RUSSELL-HAMPTON CO. 


325 WwW. Madison St., Chicago 6, Hil 








GOLOD-FILL EO 
SATISFACTION 
1/20 12-karat gold- 


EXCLUSIVE! 
FOR ROTARIANS—fXCtusive’ 
GUARANTEED Wear with pride 
filled Rotary emblem 
Saeeons gift 
w money 


Embiem beautifully cut 
Prompt delivery. Please send check 
order We pay postage 


3 COMPANY s4 


Dep 6, New York 16. NM. Y¥. 


e CLUB GONGS 
* ARE BACK AGAIN 


Regular Gongs, 10°x6” with Club 
mbiem, vel and Cover—now. .$16.50 

Junior Gongs, 7” x5”, with Club 

Embiem, Gavel and Cover 

plete Now 


KLE 
1s5-17 _West 44th _Street, 









Engraving Extra 
Secretary's Catal New im 
Preparation. 


“OLD GLORY” MFG. CO, 
163 W. Harrison St. Chicago 5, Iilinole 








rite for 
The Party Guiid, 1413 Bryn Mawr. Chicago 26. f!. 





ROTARY EMBLEMS —— 


Gold Filled and solid gold designs. Big variety. 
$6.00 per doz. and up. 


ROTARIAN Charms.... $2.00 ea. upwards 


Prompt attention given your requirements 
Satisfaction guaranteed 


B. LOWE 


Holland Bidg. St. Louwls, Mo. 
* 


SPEECHES re nee. 4 pgoonel = any re 


~ Confidentiai hee 
For Every Occasion,” & collection, $50. Public Speaking _-— 


br 00, Officer's gist with Tastant Parliamentary Guide, $2.00. 


re talke sent free ws request. 
Jok uae couse snd Humorous Talks” mailed monthly 
year, Speaker's Joke Book, $2.00. Toast 


xy =r Pt $2.00. Bt Night Stories, $2.00 Salesman o| 
Punch Lines For Ever Purpose, $2.00. 

PRO RAMS open Thairman’s Fun Book, $2.00, 
Ladies’ Night Program, $4. Best Club 

& Lodge Stunts, o.8 +m ~~ wet Book, $2.00, Holiday programe. 

lod. Write for information. 

NATIONAL REFERENCE LIBRARY 
|. Sth St. Cleveland 13, Ohie 
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Objects opportunity for service. 


Nae * 


ness of all useful occupations, 





“WE, THE PEOPLES,” 
are the words which launch the 
Preamble of the United Nations 
Charter, and they title the topic 
suggested by the Aims and Ob- 
jects Committee for a Rotary Club 
program in June: It is timely. 

Day after day newspapers pile 
up sobering headlines. The shad- 
ow of atomic peril hangs low. The 
times are pregnant with decisions 
which must be made and which 
will provide the answer to the 
question in the minds of all: Will 
there be another world war? 

Dr. Arthur H. Compton, in his 
article starting on page 8, throws 
out a hopeful and startling chal- 
lenge. Barring stupid blunders, 
he says, there will be no world- 
encompassing war for ten years. If 
we can hold off World War III for 
30 years, there probably will be 
none. 


HEREIN LIES OPPORTUNITY 
for the 300,000 business and pro- 
fessional men who call themselves 
Rotarians. Living in more than 
70 countries, they unquestionably 
can exert a powerful influence on 
the minds of men. 

“A journey of a thousand miles 
begins with a single step,” says 
an old Chinese proverb. It sug- 
gests that the way for Rotarians 
to help achieve the big goal is to 
concentrate on opportunities near 
at hand—international nights, Ro- 
tary Institutes of Understanding, 
across-the-border meetings wher- 
ever possible, and the numerous 
other International Service activi- 
ties described in Rotary literature. 


ROTARY INFLUENCE IS, 
however, not limited to home- 
town International Service. A 
goodly portion of the men high in 
United Nations councils are, as 
has often been noted in these col- 
umns, either active or honorary 
Rotarians. Rotary has had “ob- 
servers” at meetings of the U. N. 
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The To encourage and foster the ideal of serv- 
ice as a basis of worthy enterprise, in 

Four porticular to encourage and foster: 
(1) The development of acquaintance as on 


(2) High ethicol standards in business and 
of professions, the recognition of the worthi- 
ond the 


RE ER LS a i 


ation as an opportunity to serve society. 
3) The application of the ideol of service “4 
by every Rotorian to his personal, business, 
and community life. 

(4) The advancement of international 
understanding, goodwill, and peace 
through o world fellowship of business and 
professional men united in the ideal of 


Rotary dignifying by each Rotarian of his occu- service. 


bodies and specialized agencies. 

Only a few weeks ago a new 
channel for service opened. The 
Economic and Social Council, one 
of the six “principal organs” of the 
U. N., accredited Rotary Interna- 
tional with a “consultative status” 
in Category “C.” 


THE U. N. CHARTER, 
Article 71, provides for granting 
“consultative” rating to nongov- 
ernmental bodies. Category “C” 
is for “organizations primarily 
concerned with the development 
of public opinion and the dissem- 
ination of information.” Rotary is 
one of three “C” bodies, the others 
being the International Associa- 
tion of Lions Clubs and the World 
Alliance for International Friend- 
ship through the Churches. 

Organizations in this category 
have the same privileges as those 
in “B.” They— 

. May submit statements, a list of 
which shall be circulated to Council 
members, and any one of which may 
then be circulated in full at the re- 
quest of any Council member; ar- 
rangements may be made for consul- 
tation with Commissions, etc., which 
are linked with an organization’s field 
of interest. 

This recognition of Rotary’s in- 
ternational scope will give new ef- 
fectiveness to the countless Inter- 
national Service activities of Ro- 
tary Clubs on the home-town 
level. 


ROTARY IN ITALY 
ceased in 1938 for reasons then no 
less obvious than now. Thirty- 
four Clubs had been functioning 
there, and among their members 
were many outstanding business 
and professional leaders who re- 
sponded to the challenge of the 
ideal of service. Now it is a pleas- 
ure to welcome Italy back to the 
Rotary fold. Strong Clubs have 
been organized in Turin, Milan, 
Varese, Leghorn, Bologna, Cunco, 
and Brescia. 


Printed in U.S.A.—W. F. Hall Printing Co, 


There will be more, soon. Any- 
one hearing the plea of Achille 
Bossi, who last year met oli 
friends at the International As- 
sembly at Swampscott, Massachu- 
setts, has no doubt of that. Eve; 
before Italy’s liberation was com- 
plete, Italians who had known thx 
warmth of Rotary fellowship wers 
eager for resumption of weekly 
luncheons under the sign of the 
cogged wheel. 


IF YOU’RE WORRIED 
about those tough kids in your 
neighborhood, perhaps you’ll get 
a bright idea from Democracy Is 
Fun at Dubuque, page 28. Young- 
sters are cork-full of energy 
which, seemingly, spurts one way 
as readily as another. What struck 
us most about this story is that 
some of the very children who had 
messed up the local theaters were 
among those who responded to 
the appeal to set things aright. 

Democracy isn’t just an idea; 
it’s action. The encouraging part 
of it is that it catches on rapidly, 
once it is started. And that re- 
minds us of what Abraham Flex- 
ner once said of education. It’s 
like getting measles, he said. “You 
have to be where measles is.” 


HERE ARE “TEN TENETS” 
to aid fathers in building the fu- 
ture of their children: 

1. He makes himself responsible for 
his child’s behavior. 

2. He shares in his child’s activities. 

3. He makes his child feel secure. 

4. He has his child’s complete con 
fidence. 

5. He is never blinded by love to his 
child’s faults—he knows he serves his 
child’s interest best by recognizing 
and correcting weakness. 

6. He is always available to help 
solve youthful problems. 

7. He doesn’t demand filial devotion 
—he wins it. 

8. He recognizes and accepts as 
largely his the responsibility for his 
child’s mental and spiritual develop 
ment. 

9. He contributes to making the 
home his child’s haven. 

10. He strives to be the man his 
child thinks he is. 

Not every father who reads 
these pertinent pointers here will 
see them elsewhere. But many 
will for they are being widely cir- 
culated to further “Father’s Day,” 
which falls on June 15 this year. 


— Your E4ifs 
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